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OR over three years this journal 
f= maintained that the aggres- 
- siveness and arrogance of Stalia 
and his government have bcen due to 
the impotence and confusion reigning 
in the West, and that if effective force 
were marshaled to counter the pro- 
verbially “dynamic” moves of Moscow, 
Soviet aggressioa 
could have been 
stopped before the 
completion of its 
conquest of an en- 
tire list of nations. 
This view of Soviet 
policy was correct 
until a few months 
ago. It has lost its 
validity since the 
spring of this year. 
Today the Krem- 
lin no longer ques-~ 
tions the conclusion that war is bound 
to come—if not tomorrow, then the day 
after. It is ready for a military en- 
counter. It has completed the necessary 
minimum of preparations, and its pri- 
Mary question today is: who will shoot 
first? It is not unimportant at the pres- 
ent time, with popular sentiment and 
public opinion playing as large a role 
as they do, to depict the enemy as the 
instigator of the war. Blind flying 
actoss the ‘Western corridors,” “bu7z- 
ing” of Allied airfields, and actual ar- 
rest of British barge convoy personnel 
on the way to Berlin are but a few of 
the acts calculated to provoke accidents, 
cause loss of life, arouse indignation, 
and lead to a forceful response by the 
Western Powers—so as to enable Mos- 
tow to place the guilt for the first shot 
squarely on Pennsylvania Avenue 3nd 
Downing Street. 

The ominous month of August is ap- 
Proaching—the month in which both 
world wars began. Now again the 
harvest is being brought in, and the 
armies stand ready; maneuvers ace 
being staged. Will August, 1948, take 
its place in history alongside August, 
1914, and August, 1939? 


m ” 


Berlin Is Not the Issue 

IN 1939, when Hitler made his bid 
for Danzig as the initial step toward 
War, a narrow-minded French “isola- 
tionist” refused to sanction the sending 
of Frenchmen to fight and die for a 
distant” German seaport. “Why die 
for Danzig?” he indignantly asked. In 
Hitler's blueprint, Danzig proved to be 
pust an incidental point along the road 
M conquest of all of Europe and be- 
nd. Berlin’s Western zones have the 
ame place in Stalin’s designs that 
anzig did in those of the German 

tator, 


Stalin is 
were are 


Daiiin 


not a man to get rattled 
various ways open to hia 
which he could gain control of 
i tlin's Western sectors in the course 
time. He could push out his formec 
lies methodicaly, systematicaly, with 
insistence and single-mindedness 
Pical of his mentality and policy. [ft 
Echooses to fight, the conflict will be 
ed not just for Berlin: at stake will 
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be the whole of Western Europe — and 
Western Germany as a start. This is 
why, in all official and unofficial -pro- 
nouncements from Moscow, the de- 
sirability of conducting negotiations 
not over Berlin alone but over the 
whole of Germany is stressed, and 
Soviet participation in the control of 
the Ruhr is cited as a prerequisite for 
agreement. 

More farsighted than many states- 
men in the West, Stalin clearly fore- 
sees that the new state of Western 
Germany will be vigorously anti-Soviet 
so long as Soviet control of Eastern 
Germany continues. Other governments 
in Europe and elsewhere may change 
their attitude toward Moscow from 
hostile to friendly, and vice versa, but 
the German Government which is 
emerging in the West right now—how- 
ever weak—will not be able to abandon 
its position of uncompromising hostility 
toward the Soviet Union: the danger 
to its existence from the East will be 
great. A Soviet army (or a German 
Communist puppet army) will be sta- 
tioned along its border; and recollec- 
tions of the Red Army’s behavior ia 
1945 will long survive in the German 
memory. Such a government, with the 
large economic and military potential 
of Western Germany at its fingertips, 
may develop in a force much more 
dangerous to the new Soviet empire 
then is generally conceived. 

The search for protective Soviet post- 
war gains renders Moscow antagonistic 
to an independent Germany—and this 
is the main reason why Stalin has cast 
aside caution and hesitation and has 
embarked on a political course fraught 
with considerable danger. 


oe 


Two Notions of Security 

THE WESTERN CONCEPTION of a 
European settlement combines security 
with national independence. France's 
security must be assured without jeop- 
ardizing the independence of Italy-— 
even though only a few years ago Italy 
attacked France. The security of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Britain is 
in the long run compatible with an 
independent Germany—despite repeat- 
ed German aggression in the past. 

Stalin’s concept of security is a differ- 
ent one. Security cannot be compro- 
mised by respect for the independence 
of neighbor states, for independence 
permits of hostility. Security of the 
Soviet Union, in Stalin’s eyes, implies 
control over other peoples, and in this 
philosophy security is identified with 
the progress of Communism: “legiti- 
mate security” is tantamount to the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet system of gov- 
ernment. . 

A surprised world has witnessed the 
translation of this philosophy of sec- 
urity into action. To make his western 
borders secure, Stalin annexed Eastern 
Poland nine years ago. Did he feel his 
security assured? On his newly-gained 
borders he then faced the remnants of 
old Poland, which for two decades had 
been hostile to the Soviet Union. So 
he groomed a new government for 
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Warsaw and as soon as he was in a 
position to do so, dispatched it “to 
Poland, and in this way enormously en- 
hanced his security. But now his Polish 
satellite faced Eastern Germany, 
strongly anti-Russian as well as anti- 
Polish. He occupied Eastern Germany 
and expanded the frontiers of his sec- 
urity system still further westward, to 
the Elbe, transforming the administra- 
tion of his part of Germany into that 
of a plain satellite. Did this satiate his 
“need” for security? On the other side 
of the Elbe lav a potentially powerful 
nation—by that very token dangerous. 
He could not possibly acquiesce in this 
sort of “security.” He must take steps 
if the complex and almost perfected 
edifice of Soviet security is to be main- 
tained. He must neutralize the Ruhr 
and secure the approaches. to the 
borders of France. Will his security 
then be complete? Is not France weak 
and torn by internal dissension, in- 
capable of effectively opposing the 
great might of a Russo-German com- 
bination? But France is the traditional 
bridgehead of Ameriea and Britain. 
Once again Stalin’s view of security 
will demand the extension of Soviet 
control to embrace the Western and 
Southwestern extremities of Europe. 

And then? Can little Britain be left 
alone to serve as the advance base of 
American air, naval, and land power? 
Can Latin America remain outside the 
contest? Finally, must not the last great 
independent giant in the northern part 
of the Western Hemisphere be elimi- 
nated too? A Jong chain of wars punc- 
tuated by brief spells of “peace” -- 
blood and tears on a gigantic scale — 
does the prospect make Stalin stop? 
After all, this is Stalin’s social revolu- 
tion: at the end of the road, Moscow 
professes. lie peace and happiness for 
all. 

In this logic projected ad absurdum, 
security and aggression, progress and 
conquest and all-embracing imperial> 
ism come to mean one and the same 
thing 
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If There Must Be War... 

THE SOVIET-SPONSORED Tagliche 
Rundschau a few days ago bluntly de- 
clared that the Soviet Union is by fat 
the strongest of all powers and that in 
the event of war the small Western 
garrisons in Berlin and the occupation 
forces in Western Germany would be 
defeated within a few weeks, and that 
the Soviet army would crush through 
to the Atlantic in one victorious march. 
It quoted American military authorities 
in support of this view; though greatly 
exaggerated, there is some truth in 
these hopeful boasts of the Communist 
mouthpiece. 

If war must be waged, the time for 
Stalin is now. The United States is just 
about to start a great program of mili- 
tarization and of supplying arms to the 
Western Union. It is also about to begin 
the rebuilding of a great army. Next 
year its forces will be vastly superior 
to those it has today, and by 1950 they 
will be still far greater. On the political 


talin Wants War 


level, disorientation in the United 
States, absorbed as it is prone to be in 
slectioneering, provides an auspicious 
ymen. Rightist isolationism joins hands 
with leftist Wallaceism, while the re- 
luctance of candidates for Presidency 
and Congress to take a clearcut stand 
in foreign affairs reaches its peak. Po- 
litical. writers and commentators con~ 
tinue to indulge in fantastic theories 
about an alleged loss of interest in 
Europe on the part of Stalin, about his 
ostensible willingness to re-create an 
independent non-Soviet Germany; the 
view is still widespread that “round- 
table talks” are a safe, in fact, the best 
way to settle all the differences with 
(Continued on Page Two) 
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Secession and Reconstruction 


have any notion of the importance 

of what happened at that Ds 
ocratic convention. That conclave whic! 
began in dullness and 
with thunder and 
rending sounds of fission. The ricket 
and rachiti Party as 
have known it 
since the Civil Wa: 
was torn from end 
Vhile fi 


the mouths « 


] COME across very few persons who 


dolor ended 
lightning and the 


Democratic 


to end 


Southerners ca: 
the sulphurou 
sounds of unrecon- 
structed oath 
there was born in 
the hearts o 
Northerners the 
hope of creating- 
atlong last—a 
genuine and coherent liberal party. * 

This issue far transcends the little 
matter of the winning of this election. 
If we can get the progressive forces of 
the country on one side and cut them 
off from those with whom they have 
been so unequally yoked, it will be an 
achievement which will make for sound 
political development for decades and 
.centuries to come 
would be too great if it leads to this 
end. 

In the 
Alabama 


official delegates from six states. The 





Hardly any sacrifice 


convention at Birmingham, 


there were more or less 


super-heated mass-meeting in the 


midst of which these men made their 
decisions shouted and sang itself into 
the belief that its ticket, Governor J. 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
and Governor Fielding L. Wright, of 
Mississippi, would sweep the South. 
Sut in the cool gray of the morning 
after it was apparent that only two 
states, Alabama and Mississippi, could 
be counted on. How many states will 
throw their electoral votes to Thur- 
mond and Wright it would be foolish 
to prophesy. But the absence from the 
Democratic Party of the sort of men 
who ran the Birmingham show would 
be a blessing which would be cheap at 
any price. 


The Device of Despercte Demagegs 


I SPENT the last weekend in the great 
tate of Wisconsin and was thrilled as 
I have been in the past by the beauty 
of lake-ringed Madison. As I sat in the 
hotel lobby awaiting the time for the 
plane to take me home, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I had a chance to 
interview a man whose opinion on 
these goings-on would be just about 
the most expert that one could find 
either North or South. I refer %o 
William B. Hesseltine, Professor of 
American History at the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Hesseltine has 
the great advantage of having been 
reared in Virginia, the habitat of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, and of having spent 
a good part of his life in Wisconsin, the 


home of the Republican Party. He is a 
man without regional prejudice. He is, 
in addition, an authority on our po- 
litical history, especially the history of 
the parties, who is second to none. It 
might be worthwhile to get his opinion 
on this 1948 secession. 

Soon we were sitting in view of the 
impressive dome of the Wisconsin 
capitol building and deep in discussion 
of the Birmingham rebels. I should 
have taken notes, but I was too much 
interested and involved. All that I can 
give you are Professor Hesseltine’s gen- 
eral ideas, the boiled-down essence of 
his thought. He has a high opinion of 
the ticket proposed by the Southerners. 
Thurmond and Wright are not black 
reactionaries. But the men who back 
them are reactionaries, desperate reac- 
tionaries who see the writing on the 
wall. 

A lot of these men are defeated pol- 
iticilans. Others are still in office, but 
they perceive the swelling tide of 
Southern liberalism. They know that 
sooner or later it will engulf them. In 
their predicament they have only one 
recourse, the same one to which the 
slave-holders resorted between 1850 
and 1860. If there had not been a 
William Lloyd Garrison, they would 
have had to invent him. By playing up 
his hot anti-slavery propaganda as an 
attack on the South by Yankee out- 
siders, Southern aristocrats were able 
to range poor whites behind them. 

It worked a Fundred years ago. We 
shall soon see whether it will work 
now. Hubert Humphrey and Andrew 
Biemiller, who led the civil rights fight 
on the floor of the Democratic conven- 
tion, may not look like Garrisons to 
you, but down South they can be blown 
up to serve the purpose. The boys in 
the back country will be persuaded 
that they are coming down from Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, the northernmost 


states, to attack the sacred South. 
this hate drive succeeds to a sufficieng 
extent, many of these suspender-snap~ 
ping Civil War reminiscers may be eble 
to keep their jobs. 


What you people north of the Mason. 
Dixon line do not realize is that these 
Bilbo-Rankin-Talmadge people are on 
the way out. There were the uprisings 
of the returned soldiers in two states, 
There are genuinely liberal Congress. 
men who are elected over and over 
again. There are the thousands of stu- 
dents and teachers in colleges and unij- 
versities who are quietly making the 
right sort of changes. There are editors 
of town and country papers who spezk 
out clearly and on the right side of aj] 
these civil rights questions. The man 
who waved the portrait of Robert E. 
Lee at the Birmingham mass-meeting 
may be just about the last of his tribe. 
The Democratic delegates from Ala- 
bama and Mississippi walked out of the 
Chicago convention, not to save state 
rights, but to save their own -politica] 
hides. 


The outcome is by no means 2 fore- 
gone conclusion. The character of the 
Democratic ticket is a favorable omen. 
Neither Truman nor Barkley is an anti- 
Southerner. Both are moderate men 
from border states. Many Southern 
leaders are standing pat. But even if 
the worst happens, if Thurmond and 
Wright win all of the Southern states, 
they will be unable to repeat their 
success in future elections. If the Dem- 
ocratic Party ‘sticks to its straight lib- 
eral line, there is a good probability 
that by 1952 it will win the South to its 
policies. If that happens, we shal! have 
—at last —a ‘consistent, compact and 
powerful liberal party in this country. 
As the first secession destroyed the 
Democratic Party, this second ene may 
reconstruct and reanimate it. 














(Co t'nued from Page One) 


Moscow that Stalin basically wants 
nothing but peace Literary poison of 
this sort has rendered valuable service 


for Mo 


and today it serves to increase the con- 


cow during the past three years, 


fusion still further 


This is also the best time for Moscow 
to start a wal because the first cracks 
are already appearing in the smooth 
facade of the Soviet sphere in Europe. 
rounded out 


However logical and 


Stalin's concept of security without na- 
tional independence may have ap- 
peared, Tito’s rebellion is the first 


symptom of progressive disintegration, 
It proves that even within a context of 
Communist dictatorship, Moscow's con- 
undisputed. 


trol over Europe is not 


Only another great victory over the 


“imperialists” could once again restore 
Stalin's influence 


and prevent the crisis and disaffection 


among his satellites 


from spreading further 


The Tagliche Rundschau exaggerates 
Soviet power in relation to that of the 
West. before the US. 
implements its program, 
degree of 
would 


Even today, 
rearmament 
it is questionable as to the 
superiority the Soviet forces 
have even in the initial phases of con- 
flict. And in time, the inferiority of the 
bound to become 


Soviet armies ts 


manifest. The edge which the combined 
American and British ai: 


over Soviet aviation is considerable in 


forces have 


quantity and tremendous in quality. 


To the extent to which navies would 
noth- 


British 


play a role in such an encounter 


ing comparable to U.S. and 


naval power could be marshaled by 
Moscow. Even in regard to the strength 
of the ground forces, 1n the initial 


stages, the outcome is by no means pre- 
determined. British forces can speedily 


be shipped across the Channel; not in- 


considerable numbers of troops could be 


assembled in France. Belgium, and the 


Netherlands; Italian troops could be 
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shipped north, especialy if Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia does not join in the struggle on 
Stalin’s side. And in this fighting and 
dying, in which Germany would play 
such a great role, certain selected Ger- 
man elements under politically reliable 
leadership could make their contribu- 
tion. A formidable 
thrown together by the Allies in a short 
time, capable of opposing the advancing 


army could be 


Soviet troops 


Is the Bomb the Weopon? 

THOSE WHO RELY on the atom 
bomb in war against the Soviet Union 
are making a grave mistake. lt would 
be tragic if this lethal weapon were 
immediately put to use in the rather 
vain hope of putting «a prompt end to 
the war. While Soviet military leader. 
ship has surely taken the atom bomb 
into consideration and outlined steps to 
prevent military paralysis in Russia if 
it is employed, such an atomic bombing 
would result mainly in the destruction 
of centers of civilian life and in great- 
ly alienating the Russian people 


Today, sympathy for, and the prestige 
and influence of, the West are consider- 
able among the Russian people; the 
Soviet government's psychological war- 
fare during the present “cold war” has 
consequently been 
to tearing from its high pedestal of 
popularity the political and civie sys- 
tems of the West and the prestige of 
their standards of living. This intensive 
campaign has been anything but 
successful 


devoted primarily 


In case of an armed conflict, Russian 


armies — and especial) 
officers, who know than Stalin 
would like them to—would not be blind 
and reliable tools in the hands of their 
government; many a surprise would be 
in store for the Kremlin. The only 
means of turning them into enraged 
enemies of the West would be to destroy 
the centers of urban life. killing hun- 


high-ranking 


more 


Sialin Wants War 


dreds of thousands of innocent women 
and children, and thus imbuing the 
troops with a new sense of Soviet 
patriotism. 


Nor is there any need to resort to 
this most modern but also most barbar- 
ous of weapons. Civilization can be 
saved without recourse to the atomic 
bomb. If they are harnessed in time, 
if they are well-armed, if they are ex- 
pertly led and inspired, the forces of 
freedom are greatly superior to those 
of dictatorship. Obviously Stalin in- 
dulges in the same sort of mistake that 
Jed such remarkable men as Napoleon, 
Wilhelm II and Hitler to their miserable 
destinies. Dizzy with success, greatly 
exaggerating their own power, and 
minimizing their enemies’ potential, 
they helped bring about coalitions 
which then converged on the great 
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conquerors and led to their ultimate 
defeat. 


If there is still a way to prevent war 
—and this is by no means certain—it is 
to make Soviet inferiority clear to 
everyone concerned—including Stalin 
and the Politburo; it is to take away 
the last shreds of hope they may harbor 
that the Soviet armies could success- 
fully wage war against a Western 
coalition. Conferences, discussions 1n 
the UN, diplomatic notes, statements 
and counter-statements, necessary @s 
they all are, will not solve the problem. 
They will convince and sway no one 
in the Kremlin. Since power is the 
only language they speak, it must be 
readied without delay—it must be made 
available in Europe—and it must be so 
overwhelming as to preserve the last 
chance for peace. 
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That Special 


ongressional 


Session 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—The special 
W session of Congress which con- 

venes here on Monday unofti- 
cially inaugurates the political cam- 
paign which will culminate in the elec- 
tion uf a President in November. White 
House circles are taking no special 
pains to keep secret the program Pre- 
sident Truman will present to the Re- 
publican 80th Congress. In its briefest 
form, the program will say to the Re- 
publicans: Put up or shut up. 


The Presidents message to Congress 
will call on the Republicans (and the 
Dixiecrats) to pass legislation dealing 
with these three problems in the order 
ot their precedence: Prices, 
and civil rights. 


housing 


It is understood that Truman will re- 
iterate his demand for “stand-by” price 
control powers and that he will point 
to prices of meat, dairy products and 
other basic foods as as exemplars of the 
immediate necessity. Truman also will 
point to steel prices as indicating need 
for immediate price control powers 

The President also will demand im- 
mediate passage of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Housing Bill which has al- 
ready been passed by the Senate and 
is currently pigeon-holed in the House 
Rules Committee. Truman will supple- 
ment this on the subject of housing by 
asking powers to channel building ma- 
terials toward the building of medium- 
income homes, and by the renewal of 
FHA guarantees up to 90 percent of 
home prices. This FHA provision 
lapsed a couple of months ago and FHA 
now guarantees only up to 80 percent 
on house prices, which thus requires 
home buvers to put up down payments 
of 20 percent. 


* * 


AS TO CIVIL RIGHTS, the President 
will demand the full program of legis- 
lation he presented to the Congress last 
March, to wipe out poll taxes, lynching, 
Segregation in inter-state transporta- 
Hon, and the establishment of fair em- 
ployment practices. 


In addition, the President will ask 
the Republican Congress to pass legis- 
lation correcting the discrimination of 
the Displaced Persons immigration act, 
Passage of minimum wage 
broadening of social security coverage 
and old age pensions, federal aid to 
education and the furtherance of public 
Power development. How the Repub- 
lican Congress responds to this pro- 
sram of dealing with the problems of 
the people will become the issue which 


boosts 


Dallin Leaves for 


David J. Dallin, associate editor of “The New Leader.” will leave for 
Europe in several weeks. He will travel extensively throughout 
France, Italy, Germany (to whatever part of that divided country he 
has access), the Scandinavian countries and elswhere. As 


eader 
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correspondent in Europe. Mr. Dallin shall send a regular 

eekly report on conditions as he observes them to be reported in his 
column during his absence. The New Leader assigned our associate 
editor to cover the European scene in order to supplement our Euro- 
Pean coverage during these especially crucial months. We know that 
all of our readers will be anxious not to miss any of Dallin’s dispatches. 


President Truman will take to the na- 
tion in his campaign. 


* * » 


THERE IS A BOLDNESS about ‘I'ru- 
man’s recall of Congress that is meet- 
ing with the approval of people no 
matter how much the Republicans cry 
“politics.” Politics it may be, but it ap- 
pears to be good politics for the people 


The opening of the Democratic con- 
vention marked the low ebb of Tru- 
man’s popularity. Since the closing day 
of the convention there has been a 
distinct upswing in his popularity. 
There is universal egreement here that 
this is due to two things: the fighting 
quality of Harry Truman and the 
liberal position established by the con- 
vention platform. What has happened 
in the past four weeks ampiy corrob- 
orates the exclusive report in this col- 
umn on July 3 that “Truman’s opening 
shot will be to recall the 80th Cong’ess 
into session. He will present the Repub- 
lican majority with the schedule of un- 
finished legislation they left behind 
when they rushed off to the Repub- 
lican convention.” 


It also corroborates the report in the 
same issue that, “One of the few Demo- 
crats with fight left in him is President 
Truman. There is a stubborn quality ia 
Harry Truman ... especially when he 
gets fighting mad, as he is now.” 


Harry Truman has a little over three 
months to capitalize on public approval 
of his fighting qualities and the demo- 
cratic platform. 


The Berlin Crisis 
‘a al 

HE Berlin crisis has kept Washington 
busy this week. Observers trying to 
separate the wheat from the chaff note 
with some astonishment the readiness 
of some people to stampede themselves 
into the erroneous belief that war is 
going to break out tomorrow morning 
at 9 o'clock. 

As trained and dispassionate ob- 
servers noted the progress of events, 
it is instructive to add them up: 

@ Gen. Hershey was appointed draft 
director. That means business . . . but 
not immediately. 

@® President Truman ordered draft 
registration to begin on August 30. That 
too means business ... but, again, not 
immediately. 

@A flight of 60 B-29’s went off to 
Europe. Sixty B-29’s are not enough to 


mean business, and the only impor- 
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THE DEMOCRATIC STANDARD BEARERS 
Moderates From the Border 


taace of this item is the show of deter- 
mination, 

® To sum it up, the week’s events 
only repeat what was known before: 
that Washington is determined to stand 
its ground against the Russians and not 
retreat an inch. 

In diplomatic circles which really 
understand the Russians, the popular 
explanation of Russian bluster and 
bravado in Berlin is to get the fullest 
value out of the fright technique in the 
attempt to alarm the American people. 
An added thought is that it might help 
the campaign of Henry Wallace to roll 
up a large vote for appeasement of 
Russia. 

In that, the Russians miscalculate. 
Popular American feeling against the 
Russians has congealed into a quiet but 
determined attitude. The Russians can 
have war quicker than they will find 
it comforting to realize. The leaders of 
Westerg Europe, getting reliable re- 
ports from their diplomats here, are 
aware of the quiet anger of the Amer- 
ican people egainst the Russians, an 
anger devoid of bluff or propaganda. 
That's why the conference of the West- 
ern European nations at the Hague 
really addressed America in advising 
caution in dealing with Russia on the 
Berlin crisis. 

Actually, well-informed circles here 
are convinced that the real crisis with 
the Russians will not be reached until 
late this vear and that the odds against 
war are overwhelming. Despite the se- 
erecy behind the Iron Curtain, our in- 
telligence agencies know a great deal of 
what is behind that Iron Curtain. The 
opinion of our experts is that, from a 
military point of view, behind the Iron 
Curtain there is a vast amount of bluff. 
American intelligence officers say that 
the Russians are not equipped to fight 
more than six months of a first class 
war, and that a year of such warfare 
would find the whole of Russia’s totali- 
tarian system falling apart. 


* * * 


INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY ex- 
perts in our Commerce, State and De- 
fense Departments agree on one point 

that the Soviet Union does not pos- 
sess the industria) plant and production 
that would be needed for a major war. 
And that’s why the betting here is 
against the outbreak of war. 


Our experts here ignore such grand- 
standing tactics of the Russians as 
spreading rumors of what Soviet planes 
will do in the air corridors leading to 
Berlin. Realists here understand that 
planes can appear in air corridors by a 
wave of a hand, and they can disappear 
by a wave of the same hand. But no 
wave of a hand, our experts say can 
change the realistic fact that the heart 
of any major war effort is a nation’s 


iron and steel production. No wave of 
a hand can make such production ap- 
pear or disappear. 

And the facts to which military ex- 
perts here cling are such as these: that 
Stalin’s latest 5-year-plan still has two 
years more to go before reaching its 
goals in 1950. Two years from now Sta+ 
lin’s goal is to reach the following iron 
and steel production: Iron ore, 40.000,- 
000 tons; coke, 30,000,000 tons; pig iron, 
19,500,000 tons. and steel, 25,400,000 
tons. 

By way of contrast, current United 
States production on the same items is: 
Iron ore, 104,300,000 tons (more than 
2'» times Soviet production); coke, 
72,900,000 tons (almost 2% times Soviet 
production); pig iron, 58,200,000 tons 
(almost 3 times Soviet production); 
steel 84,700,000 tons (almost 3% times 
Soviet production). 

In none of these items does the 
United States produce at full capacity. 
Nor do these figures indicate what U.S 
production will be two years hence. We 
showed in the last war how we can ex- 
pand our capacity in these lines in two 
years. 

In contrasting the relative status of 
the two world powers, the fact appears 
to be that if the Russians achieve their 
production goals in 1950 they will at 
that time reach the level that the 
United States reached about 1910. It 
is for that reason that our intelligence 
officers are saying that the tron Curtain 
covers a great deal of bluff and propa- 
ganda, and that et the showdown Rus- 
sia will avoid any possibility of war be- 
cause war right now would mean sui- 


cide for the Soviet Union. 


CAUTION 


Glee on Tito Is Cautious. 
—Newspaper headline. 








Don’t give way, 
Don’t be a softy. 
Let jumps of joy 
Be semi-lofty. 


Clap your hands, 
But no) too smartly: 
Drink a toast, 

But only partly. 


Check the chortle, 
| Guard ihe glee, folks. 
| Slightly snicker, 
Wait and see, folks. 
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— Richard Armour —— 
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TOGLIATTI AFTER ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT 
Helped by American Medicine 


Reaction in Italy 
To the 
VTito-Stalin Rift 


By Vincenzo Vacirea 


ew Leade Co 
Rowe ily 13 
PrWaHE Stalinist excommunication 
of Tito has had an enormous 
repercussion on Itelan polities 
For Italy, Yugo avik aues not 
merely epresent a boraering tate 
vith which there are many point 
of friction ising out of the peace 
treaty which was imposed on Italy 
uLO iVia Is ometlning nuct nore 
pe I and menacing it is the 
Italian fronties of I ut in 
ye itisty 
Despite the Diktat of the Big Fou 
hich limited Italian land powe! 
sea power, and air power to a frac- 
tion of what It was belore the wal 


and even before the advent of Fas 


cism, and de shit 


gr 


Italy 


ernea 


pite Yu 


‘ faVia SS Ti 


to unlimited military strength 


would not have been tua con 


over her eastern neighbor alone. A 
nation of forty-five m llion people 
even if badlv armec need hot feat 
a tute with a population of only 
fifteen million, with a negligible in 
dustrial development. ond divided 
by religious and acial conflicts 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox, and Mo 
hammedans Croatians Slovenes 
Serbs and SJosnians have little 
love one for the other. The “Com 
munist dictatorship keeps these 
ieterogeneous elements united un- 
ler the whip of terror which drives 
them all to the same tragic fate 
But behind this badlv put togethet 
mosak towered § the nadow of a 
giant Stalin's empive Yuvoslavia 
is or perhaps we bul «a pawn 
on the heckerboard of the Russian 
gene taff In he event of a 
dw he Italian ars vould 
not have faced the Yugoslav forces 
Dut instead an uncontrolied siream 
of Russian hordes which would have 
narched on Venice Milar and 
Turin, greeted as liberar the 
Foghatti Quislings 
. * > 
IT IS NO SECRET that tne Al- 
lied general staffs in case of war 
considered Northern ltaiy and its 
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men 


tin Italy 


notable industries Jost fron the 
tart All efforts for a defense 
suld have been centered on the 

Appennines, south of Bologna, along 

1 line running from Leghorn on the 

7 henian eastward ust below E 


Ravenna on the Adriati 


If these sudden differences be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade become 
e serious and permanent the 
entire strategic and political situa- 
m nay change y ugosiaVia sur- 
vunded by a hostile ring of Soviet 
satellites and not being able to 


afford isolation would be driven to 
ipproach the West. Consequently 
the military frontier with Rus 

vould be pushed back from the 


lsonzo River in Italy to the Danube 


This would not merelv mean a gain 


of several hundred miles, but of an 


nfinitely better strategic position 
Ultimately the resuit may even be 
a decrease in the danger of wal 


Unquestionably, a weakening of the 


Russian position is a step towards 


the consolidation of peace 


This question comes up. If Stalin 


knew all this what could have in- 
juced him to commit such a des- 
perate act which alienates a satel- 


lite more important than Bulgaria 


Hungary or Rumania. and also 


more than even Poland 


mportant 


ind Czechoslovakia on account of 


t geographical position which 
t an advance 
World 


who commits 


nakes post in respect 


e Western Stalin is not 


4man impetuous acts 


He is not subject to Hitler's epilep- 














t excesses When he wants to 
wrei vengeance, he does it in cold 
blood waiting for the proper mo- 
ment and taking all the time nec- 
essary He could have silently 
quidated Tito in due time. It js 
evident that the haste with which 
he acted was the result of a grave 
situation which required an im- 
mediate solution 

What “was that situation? Was 
Tito really preparing to betray his 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





On Democratic Defense. 
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ELSINKL, July 12—-The results of 
the election in Finland came un- 
doubtedly as a surprise to those 

who considered this country as belong- 


ing to the “new-democracies 


behind the 


iron curtain. It was however no sur- 


prise to those who were better informed 


of the Finnish situation 


realers will recall, the article “The 
Coming Finnish Elections published 
in the issue of June 5, correctly pre- 
dicted the Communist defeat and the 
Social-Democratic victory 

Formaily, tne agrarian party achieved 
the greatest victory in securing eight 
additional seat As compared with the 
election of 1945, the Social-Democrats 
gained four additional seats. In 1946, 
however, two MP elected bv Social 
Democratic votes. went over to the 
“people lemocracy the real gain, 
then actually was six seats in this 
election The Social-Democrats polled, 
in numerical terms tne nost votes, 
nearl 00.000, or 40.000 votes more 
than the agrarian party The Social- 
Democrat ait present have. neverthe 
Jess, 54 seats, and the agrarians 56. In 
Finland 10,000 votes are necessary to 
secure one seat, and accordingly the 
Social-Democrats should have gained 
four seats more than the agrarian party. 
That thev fid not is due to certain 
peculiarities in the Finnish electoral 
system, which now redound to the ad- 


Vantage of the agrarian 


ON THE BASIS of the 1945 elec tions, 


the Communist party held 49 seats, and 


after the desertion of the two elected 
renegaces, 51 seats. Now the total of 
the “people's democratic” seats has 
been reduced to 38, of which fou: are 
held by so-called unityv-socialists. Thus 


the loss is 1! ov 13 seats, depending on 


the point of comparison. The elections 
mean an actual Communist breakdown 


in’ Finland, where the political group- 


ings are generally very stable. 

In order to present a clear statement 
of the election results, we list here 
the relative strength of the different 
parties: the figures for 1945 are in 
parenthesis 

Social-Democrats: 54 (50): agrarians: 


96 (48): 


conservatives 


people’s democrats: 38 (49); 
33 (29); liberals: 5 (9); 
and the Swedish party: 14 (15) 
200 (200) 


in total: 


When interpreting the election re- 
turns, we must bear in mind that in 
the confused circumstances prevailing 
after the wa: the Communists received 
votes both from small farmers, who 
generally vote for the agrarians, and 
from Social-Democrats. The issue was 
to a considerable extent influenced bv 
the tact that the Communists did not 
then. as they do not now dentify 
themselves by their own name, but 
under the disguising name of ‘people's 
democrats This cover has had time 


to fall, and the undemocratic character 
of the “people's democracy” has been 
revealed. The fundamentally demo- 
cratic-minded small farmers and work- 
ers, therefore, returned to their old 
parties. 


As New Leader 


eanin 
the . 
innish Elections 


By John Finnman 


New Leader Correspondent in Finland 


It is customary in Finland to divide 
the parties into the “bourgeois” perties 
and those of the Left. In the fo:mey 
are counted the conservatives. the 
liberals, the Swedish and the agrari- 





ans, and in the latter the Social 


Following these 


Demo- 
crats and Communists. 
political designations, for 
we thus 


our pu: pose, 
observe in 


from the *“bourgevis” 


can 1945 a swing 


agrarian pa. tv to 
and 


the Communists, a swing back in 


1948. To outsiders it may seem strange 
that the swing did not stop at Sos 
cial-Democracy. This phenomenon is 
perhaps best accounted for by the-fact 
that the small farmers are rathe: un- 
political. In normal times they concen- 
trate for the most part on the own 


economic interests. The agrarian party 


o 
21 






on the other hand, is a tvypicz ass 
party, expressly appealing to economic 
nterests he long war and the nezvy 
losses suffered therein brought @ politi- 
cal breath of wind to that pari of tne 
population, and the Communists ex- 
ploited the reactions so natura! after a 
lost war. After this fit of tlness had 
passea, there was a return to the p-evi- 
ous way of thinking 

It is clear that the strugele for demoe- 
racy has in the main rested or the 
shoulders of the Social-Demecratie 


party 


IT MAY THUS be said that the 
nish people once again have giver 
world an 


Fin- 
tne 
ning 
uncrushaole 
peopie. even 
though living in difficult circumstances, 
Fin- 


example of how a bu 


love of freeiom, and an 


will. can lead a small 


through menacing situations. The 
nish Social-Democracy demon- 
strated that Social-Democracy need 
not crack under the pressure of Stalin- 
but that it is fully able not only 
to beat back the attacks but tc 
To achieve this, the 

Democratic parties must, howeve un- 
ceasingly purge their ranks of Fierling- 
ers and create a strong enthusiasm and 
fighting spirit among the rank-and-file 


has 


ism 
move 


forward Social- 


The Finnish Social-Democrats na- 
turally feel a sense of satisfaction as ® 
result of the electoral whieh 
has been achieved. But they are net 
making the mistake of believing that 
the struggle is ended. On the centrary, 
they are fully conscious of the fact that 
in the actual ‘nt2rnational situation the 
fight for democracy and especially for 
democratic Socialism in a country Jike 
Finland requires continual 
effort. They know that largely this fight 
must be fought quite es the 
whole Finnish people fought alone 


victory 


and pgreat 


alone 





the days of the winter war of 1938-40. 
The sympathy of the world is encou: e& 
ing. but frequently without prot cal 
help 

During the coming period, Social 
Democracy will assume a centra! posi 
tion in the political march of Finlane¢. 


As long as che banner of independent, 
free Social-Democracy flies in the fa! 


North, so long will Finland remain 4 
democratic country. If it dies. te 
country will succumb. But oniy brule 
foree can conquer Finnish Seciel 


Democracy 
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Carey's Reply to Woll 


The CIO Role in the WFIU 


EMM nn MG B y J ames B . Car UAL ee 


Secretary-Treasurer, CIO 


ican Federation of Labor, directed a diatribe at the Congress of Industrial Or- 


I N a recent issue of The New Leader, Mathew Woll, vice president of the Amer- 


ganizations and me personally. His piece was cut from the same bolt of goods 
that George Morris of The Daily Worker pulls down from the shelf when he under- 
takes to discuss CIO policies, domestic and foreign. and mv activities connected 


therewith. 

in both cases, I am reminded of old 
Bill Nye’s definition of ignorance. 
“Iguorance,” observed ald Bill, “doesn’t 
consist of not knowing nothing; it con- 
sists of knowing so damn many things 
that ain't so.” 

These are unhapy days for Mr. Woll. 
An opportunity has long presented it- 
self for him and others of his type in 
the AFL, to make a contribution in the 
field of international labor relations. 
Fairness requires that I point out that 
while Mr. Woll has done nothing 
positive, he has done nothing negative. 
He has simply done nothing. In that 
vacuity, there remained a few rages 
of common honor, but these Mr. Woll 
is even hastening now to cast away. It 
is not hard to appraise the rage of one 
who reclines on his ivory tower while 
more courageous men step into the 
breach to oppose the reactionary polit- 
ical unionism that has long threatened 
the tree labor movement of the world. 


+ a “ 


TO UNDERSTAND the differences 
between Mr. Woll’s viewpoint and 
mine. we must get an historical per- 
spective. Those of us who in 1935 dared 
to recognize the CIO, believed that a 
real labor movement cannot isolate it- 
self from the masses of working people. 
We said so, and we went on to reject 
the similar concept of political isola- 
tionism. The first bomb that dropped 
Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, 
did much to blow the concept of polit- 
ical isolationism out of the minds of 
reasoning men and to prove our case. 
We in the CIO were among the first 
to proclaim our longtime readiness and 
eagerness to participate in international 
conferences looking towards a united 
organization at the level of working 
men and women to win the war, and 
then to go on to solidify the structure 
of the new world which we all devoutly 
heped and prayed would emerge from 


on 


the chaos 


Mr. Woll and too many of his AFL 
colleagues completely missed the les- 


son. Even today they remain immersed 
in the thinking of the 1920 isolatyonists 
in this country who joined in cobatines 
a so-called League of Nations in which 
the United States could participate by 
extending a little finger through a 
knothole. They sought to carry on the 
Satie operation at the level of the 


working man in the old International 
Federation of Trade Unions. That 
wholly inadequate organization num- 
beved in its affiliates only 13 national 
Organizations. The AFL was one of 
these affiliates, but even that affiliation 





— ~“ 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
AFL, in a recent issue of The New 
Leader presented his views on the 
CIO role in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. In this article, James 
Carey. well-known secreinry-treas- 
urer of the CIO, presenis his side — 
and the CIO side — of the argument. 
Mr. Carey has personally represented 
the CIO abroad on several occasions 
in regard to the WFTU and is inti- 
mately acquainted with the personali- 
ties and issues involved. The New 
Leader’s role in this instance is to 
Place before our readers two analytic 
Statements (Mr. Woll’s and Mr. 
Caray's) by two of the most articulate 
and respected spokesmen of Ameri- 
can labor in an attempt to probe the 
matter as fully and accurately as is 
Possible. 
_ oe 
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saMES B. CAKE) 
No Isolation for Labor 


was a little-finger-in-the-knothole 
proposition. Believe it or not, the AFL 
maintained in the IFTU merely a 
colonial membership which cut down 
its per capita payments, and of neces- 
sity, its voice. 

There emerges in facts the difference 
in basic concepts between Mr. Woll 
and myself. Mr. Woll thinks in terms 
of organizations that meet his sacro- 
sanct definition of trade union organi- 
zation. I prefer to think of human 
beings as individuals with their in- 
dividual sets of problems; and above 
all, unlike Mr. Woll, I subscribe to the 
theory that the individual has the free 
right to establish, support, change, or 
destroy any organization or govern- 
ment which he feels does not meet his 
requirements. A man named Thomas 
Jefferson thought so, too. 

THE CIO WAS NOT alone in its 
opinion that the old International 
Federation of Trade Unions was a 
hollow shell with a tradition that made 
it impossible to raise its sights to meet 
the needs of individuals. During the 
war, we found the British Trade Union 
Congress, then headed by Sir Walter 
Citrine, in complete agreement with 
our thinking; and we were not sur- 
national labor centers 
from every one of the other United 
Nations expressed the same views. The 
single exception was the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Woll and his 
colleagues in their typical illogical way 
sought to meet the requirements of 
war-time and the future post-war era 
with vague devices. The AFL Execu- 
tive Council, in its report to the AFL 
1942 convention, solemnly proclaimed 
that the best way for American 
workers “to keep themselves fully in- 
formed of matters concerning the trage 
unions of Soviet Russia” would be 
through the medium of the Anglo- 
Seviet Trade Union Comittee which 
had been established by the British 
TUC and the Soviet unions. It was 
envisioned that the British unions 
would have “opportunity to take such 
steps as may be advisable to inform 
the Soviet trade unions of the work 
carried on through the proposed Anglo- 
American Trade Union Comittee and 
thus, to act on any matter of dire:t 
concern to their trade unions that may 
’ This wierdly unworkable pro- 
posal of operating in a vacuum be- 
tween the Anglo-American Trade 
Union Comittee and the prcposed 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Comittee ‘s 
typical of Mr. Woll. 


prised when 


arise.’ 


We in the CIO do not believe that 
a similar arrangement at the military 
level would have won the war. We do 
not believe that Eisenhower weuld 
have done so good a job had he been 
required to deal with the Soviet mili- 
tary commanders solely through the 
the demand of the moment and the 
British military commanders. It was 
demand of the postwar future that 
brought into being the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The American 
Federation of Labor was given tull 
cpportunity by the British T[rad2 
Union Council, the CIO, and the Soviet 
unions which sponsored the orc “~2- 
tion to participate fully in the 
establishment of the WFTU. Toaay the 
World Federation of Trade Unions is 
comprised of 68 national labor centers 
representing working people in 61 
nations around the world. Other appli- 
cations are pending. 

But still Mr. Woll lolls on the turret 
of his ivory tower securely within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
Just what did Matt want in 1942 and 
what does he want today? 

In 1942, (1) he wanted enthusiastic 
respect for the defunct International 
Federation of Trade Unions; (2) he 
rededicated his isolationism by vowing 
that he would have nothing to do with 
the government-controlled unions of 
Russia; and (3) he frankly refused io 
permit representation of the CIO in 
any international labor organization n 
which the AFL participated. Now, in 
1948, Mr. Woll has exactly the same set 
proposals. 

LET US APPLY current world con- 
ditions to his formula. 

1. The IFTU is not only dead, it is 
buried. 

2. It is difficult to reconcile Mr. 
Woll'’s amiable views on “government- 
centrolled” unions with the recognition 
he pretends to afford the railroad 
unions in the United States, which are 
government-controlled in exercise of 
the vital individual and union right to 
stop work. 

3. The CIO is here to stay. Mr. Woll 
has been steadily maintaining ail along 
that there is no CIO, Of course, he 
finds little or no agreement among all 
the other national labor centers the 
world round. Furthermore, he appa- 
rently does not even reflect the 
thinking of his own organization. It is 
interesting to find the following item 
in The Trades Unionist, official organ 
of Central Labor Union, affiliated with 
AFL Building Trades Council, Allied 
Printing Trades Council, and Union 
Label League ,of Washington, D. C., in 
its issue of May 29, 1948: 

“While attending an international 
labor conference in Italy, CIO Secre- 
tary- Treasurer James B. Carey made 
some statements that deserve to be 
better known. They show not only 
what the democratic and constructive 
elements of CIO labor are thinking, 
but why United States foreign policy, 
saddled with smalt-minded and ill-in- 
formed bureaucrats, looks the way it 
does. 

“ "We sometimes discover, Mr. Carey 
said, ‘that our own government and 
State Department fail to tTealize the 
significance of a Communist-controlled 
labor organization as against free 
labor. If any country or group 
threatens to go Communist the United 
States sends eli sorts of material aid to 
try to prevent it. But if workers 
threaten to go Communist, our solution 
is to send cops or enact legislation. 

“*Take any American embassy over- 
seas and measure the number of per- 
sonnel who can get into a drawing 
room as against the number who could 
get into a labor meeting and find out 
what is going on. We have been 
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gearing our foreign policy to deal with 
emperors and politicians and heads of 
state, and we are up against a nation 
that does it just the other way — 
through the workers. As a result, we 
have one ambassador here while the 
Soviet Umon has hundreds _ of 
thousands, or even millions. 

“While it is true we won the elec- 
tion in Italy, the Communists still con- 
trol 80 of 90 district labor organiza- 
tions throughout the country. The most 
effective people in dealing with this 
sort of situation are those who know 
the difference between an economic 
strike for improvement of working 
conditions and a political strike. We 
ought to have people working in Eu- 
rope who know how to distinguish 
between a Communist and a Social- 
Democrat. ” 

The gist of the difference between 
Mr. Woll and me is set forth in those 
four paragraphs. They contain an AFL 
indictment of Mr. Woll, 

Mr. Woll. of course, is in a most 
difficult position. He knows today that 
he was wrong in 1935 and that he was 
still wrong in 1942. He had hoped, of 
course, that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations would walk out of the 
WFTU at the meetings of the WFTU 
Executive Bureau and Executive 
Committee held in Rome _ between 
April 30 and May 10 of this yéar. That 
defection would, of course, have put 
Mr. Woll.in a position to say, “I told 
you so.” The walk-out didn’t happen. 
The CIO is still in WFTU, and Mr. 
Woll is still on the spot 

* * « 

THE QUOTATIONS from conversa- 
tions with Kuznetsov of the Soviet 
unions and DiVittorio of the Italian 
Confederation which Mr. Woll ascribes 
to me are accurate, but Mr. Woll does ° 





MATTHEW WOLL 
Questions for Carey 


not understand them, just as he 
completely fails te understand the 
situation in Europe and throughout the 
rest of the world these days. He knows 
a great deal that just isn’t so which 
brings him under Bill Nye’s definition 
of ignorance. He has not detected the 
complete agreement between CIO, the 
TUC, and’ the other free trade unions. 

The World Federation of Trade 
Unions is exactly what its name 
implies, no more, no léss. Its objective 
is to afford the affiliated labor centers 
a@ common forum in which to express 
and exchange their views. That the 
Communists within its ranks have 
tried to subvert the objectives of 
WFTU and make it a vehicle of Com- 
munist propaganda for the furtherance 
of chaos and confussion throughout the 
world is, in my opinion, no worse than 
Mr. Woll’s propesal to make it a 

(C «atinued on Page Fifteen) 











’ The New Leader for May 23, Prof. 
Lewis Corey—in this anniversary 

year of the centernry of the writing 

of the 
cussed some of the aberrations in- 
volved in the peculiar psychology of 
“leftism.” This article provoked a 
considerable response, and in the 
present article, Prof. Abba P. Lerner 
continues this general discussion 
focusing in part on Corey‘s views, 
and proposing a “cure for ‘leftism’.” 
Abba Lerner, distinguished American 
economist, is currently Professor of 
Economics at Roosevelt College in 
Chicago. He is author of Economics 
of Control, and Planning And Paying 
For Full Employment (with Frank D. 


Communist Manifesto—dis- 





Graham). 

>. A 
N general my hai bristles when 

i anybody tells me that yet another 
book or magazine article is “must” 


reading, but there is nothing I would 


like better than to force all “leftist 
to read and ponder two articles 1 came 
across recently. One | Lewis Corey s 


article “The Communist Manifesto and 
*‘Leftism’” in The New Leader of May 
29 and the other is Arthur Schlesinge 
Jr’s review of Harold Laski’s new book 
The American Democracy in the New 
York Times of June 6. The two articles 
are complementary, Corey analvsing 
the nature of “leftism” and Schlesinger 
pointing out the manifestations of the 
disease in an ideal case where Laski 
vigorously espouses all the glittering 
leftist generalities even while himself 
providing a rich background of the 
facts which deny them 

The more important of the twe 
articles, if somewhat le entertaining, 
is the one written by Corey. It goes 
io the heart of the matter in challenge 
ing the basic postulates of the Com- 
wunist Manifesto. 


Corey 


points out the Communist 
Manifesto’s fundamental historical er- 
vor in expecting the proletarians to 
become the overwhelming majority of 
the population as capitalism developed, 
when in fact the proletariat is grow- 
ingly outnumbered by people who fit 
much more easily into the category of 
the “middle-class.” He points out the 
ymanifesto’s fundamental programmatic 
error in calling tor the total collecti 
ism of all forms of productive prope:*y 

a program as unnecessary flor achiev 
ing the good society as it is unaccept- 
able to the middle-elass majority. And 
he points out the Manifesto’s funda- 
mental analytical error in conceiving 
of the state as “nothing more than « 
committee for administering the cor 
mon affairs of the bourgeoisie «as «# 
whole” compietely disregarding or 
denying any value to the general popu 
lation of the democratic rights of free 
speech, of political activity 
of the ballot. 

From this demonstration that the 


ana ¢ en 


Communist Manifesto failed t ee 
what was happening or to indicate 
what should be aimed at or to unde 
stand the nature of social organizatior 
Corey goes on to show how natural it 
was that its adoption as a guide would 
lead either to complete failure or t 
the development not of the good society 
but of a very bad ety The Dro- 
vram being contra t the terest 
of the majority, the ¢ 

ae h eve power! or | i 

maintain powe nl DI 

the Communist Mantf: oO nave eached 
much further than the Communis 
Party how they have permeiied 3 
large part of the socialist and liberal 
yroovements, converting men of good- 
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The Cure for ‘Leftism’ 


By Abba 


will into easy dupes of Communist 
wiles, diverting them from the rational 
path of building a better society by 
recognizing the good and developing 
it and recognizing the bad and dim- 
inishing it, to the irrational embracing 
of “leftist” dogmas that turns so many 
lovers of liberty into 
agents of Russian tyranny 

Yet 1 have some reluctant criticism 
to make. Reluctant because in al] the 
important aspects of his task 1 am in 
full accord with Corey, but critical be 
cause it seems to me that he has not 
completely emancipated himself from 
the same disease of “leftism’” and that 
a more complete emancipation would 
enable the case to be made much 
stronger. 


unconscious 


This is true even though some of 
the criticism may seem picayune or 
even merely terminological. To take 
the smallest first, it does not seem very 
effective to ask us to go “beyond Marx” 
after it is pointed out that Marx was 
going in the wrong direction. Of course 





P. Lerner 


just Jike the proletariat, have to do 
their work even though it be glorified 
2s “function.” It is not the middle class 
z#ny more than it is the proletariat that 
rules in any dictatorship. ... It is 
merely the rulers. And it is not very 
helpful to confuse the statement that 
the rulers are members of the middle 
class, which is true, with the state- 
ment that the middle class rules, or 
has power, which is false. Corey does 
not apparently fall for Burnham’s 
“Managerialism” but he is not clear 
enough in distinguishing himself from it. 


+ * ~ 


Corey is not content with criticising 
the objective of absolute collectivism 
on the ground that while it is un- 
necessary for the establishment of the 
good society it alienates the majority 
of the population so that democracy 
has to be destroyed for its achievement. 
He takes over from anti-socialists like 
Hayek the notion that the joining of 
economic with political power is the 


THE NEED: DEMOCRATIC FUNCTIONALISM 
“A Newer ond More Terrible Yoke” 


one may say that having discovered 
that his direction was wrong we are 
learning from the experience and so in 
another sense are going “beyond” him, 
But 1 am sure that Corey would not 
ask us to go “beyond Hitler 
There is a similar sentimental reluc 

tance. to abandon the very formula- 
tions In terms of class that he s« ghtly 
has criticized as too crude to be useful 


Thus he says “After the revolution the 


workers remain workers: they cannot 
become rulers. The rulers are... all 
of them members of the new middle 
class ... the intelligensi: Well and 
ood. But he goes on “In the final 
analysis a class gets power because of 
ihe’ functional contributior t can 
iake.” He adds “. . . the new middle 
class; its functional dominance is in- 


escapable.” 


But the members of the middle class 


essence of totalitarianism. Elsewhere 
he properly rebukes Communists and 
leftists” for identifying liberal tree- 
dom with bourgeois freedom of trade 
and wantonly destroying the forme: 
because of dislike for the latter. But 
Covey does the same thing, albeit in 
everse, when he insists on the main- 
lenance of a large sector of private 
enterprise in the name of “economic, 
political and moral freedom.” 

This is nothing but a leaning over 
backward as if in penance for the 
opposite error of accepting the Marx- 
on dogma that total collectivism: is 

essential condition for human free- 
dom. It is “leftism” transmuted into 

ightism” and no more defensible for 
having the sign changed. The last 
word on this Hayekian herring ‘what 
the opposite color to red?) is that of 
Professor Pigou who points gut that 
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every degree of freedom or its absence, 
in the fundamental, civil liberties, sense, 
is compatible with every degre of 
collectivism from purely private enter. 
prise to total collectivism. Protesso 
Pigou is completely free from ‘the 
identification of liberal freedom with 
bourgeois freedom of trade’ 

Corey says that “It is enough to so- 
cialize large-scale industry to get So- 
cialism.” He surely does not mean that 
it is a sufficient condition which guar- 
antees Socialism. Consider Russia. Does 
he mean that it is a necessary condi- 
tion? How would the good society he is 
interested in be destroyed if large cor- 
porations should continue to be pri- 
vately owned in a fairly equalitarian 
manner and so regulated that they 
could not practice monopolistic restric- 
tions of output? Or does socialization 
merely mean that they are prevented 
from practicing monopolistic restric- 
tion? Is Socialism then to be identitied 
with the abolition of monopoly? Was 
Adam Smith a socialist? 

These questions indicate sufficiently 
the practical irrelevance at this date of 
Jabelling criticisms as “left” or “right” 
ws if one were broadcasting a prize- 
fight. If one escapes completely from 
the dogmas of collectivism as either 
necessary or sufficient for individual 
Jjiberty, one can deal with the questions 
scientifical'y, choosing collectivism or 
private enterprise by seeing which in 
wny particular case best serves the so- 
cial interest. This is the essence that 
yemains of the basic idea of Socialism 

that the social interest and not some 
private or partial interest should pre- 
vail whenever there is a conflict. The 
achievement of this objective means the 
developing of institutions which will 
result in that form of enterprise in 
each field which best performs the 
Junction in the social interest, the 
« priori and overriding consideration all 
the time being the maintenance of 
democracy. But this is “Democratic 
Functionalism.” What has become of 
Socialism? 


* ” ” 


] AM more and more convinced that 
the word will have to be abandoned 
by ‘all those who, like Corey, refuse to 
forget the ultimate values of human 
Jreedom and dignity that were the fun- 
damental objectives of the original so- 
cialists like Marx. The word will cone 
tinue to be used by those who in vary- 
ing degrees have elevated collectivisa- 
tion into an end in itself and by those 
10 whom collectivism has become a 
means for the imposition of a newer 
z#nd more terrible yoke on the neck of 
jwumanity. There are still some, like the 
scitish Socialists, who are trying to 
wrest the name from our latter-day 
Marxists but in the struggle it has been 
torn to shreds and become worthless— 
especially in this country where it was 
never widely associated with the notion 
of the kind of society that would be 
generally accepted as desirable. Per- 
haps its final destruction was in Schum- 
peter’s book, Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy, where the word Socialism 
is used to describe a collectivist society 
in which none of the original human- 
istic objectives are attained, and which 
the author, a kind of reluctant Marxist, 
abhors but thinks inevitable. Those who 
put the thing above the word are much 
nore accurately and effectively e- 
scribed as Democratic Functional 

here is no doubt that many, filled 
with semantic sentimentalities for the 
iid word, its prophets, its slogans and 
ts songs, will passionately resist 4S 
fou) treason this verbal recognition of 
ity. But much more valuable than 
the warm associations is the necessity 
of clarity between the goals and tne 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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OR most persons the move- 
Fee for the study of Great 

30oks is based on the idea that 
the Great Books provide the best 
material for achieving educational 
ends. But, as Professor Gilbert Ross 
has shown convincingly in his two 
articles in The New Leader of May 
1 and May 8, it means much more 
than this. It involves the whole 
question of what these ends should 
be, or what education is for. Back 
of the movement is a theory about 
the nature of moral values, about 
the nature of truth, and about the 
nature of learning—in short, it is 
based on a philosophy of life which 
had better be examined before we 
make any commitments to it. 

The character of this underlying 
philosophy can.perhaps be indicated 
most simply by a reference to his- 
Back in the of ancient 
Greece certain “subversive” persons 
known as Sophists engaged in a 
riticism of the prevailing culture 
that was deeply disturbing. Moral 
standards were shown to be a 
product of tradition, custom, and 
‘ircumstance, from which the infer- 
‘nce was drawn that they need not 
be taken seriously. As a conse- 
yuence, Greek culture was threat- 
ned with collapse; and it was this 
threat that called forth the Platonic 
doctrine of “transcendentalism” or 


tory. days 


two-worldism,” i. e. the doctrine 
that there is a realm beyond space 
and time, a realm of changeless 
reality, which provides a cosmic 
sanction for moral standards. This 
theory, subsequently became in- 
yrporated into Christian theology 


and into the body of Western culture 
iown to the present day. 

{t is precisely ti ‘eneral phi- 
losophy or outlook on life which is 
now being ‘subjected to severe stress 


Last week, *’The New Leader’ 
augurated its continuing symposium 
on the great books program by print- 
ing an analysis by John Powell of 
Ralph Gilbert Hoss’s series in this 
paper. This article, B...H. Bode 
approaches the subject-maiter of the 
symposium from a different vantage 
point. Dr. Bode has taught philosophy 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Illinois; he also sérved as a professor 
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of education at Ohio State University. 
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Prof. Bode’s many bo: include: 
‘An Outline of Logic”: “Modern Edu- 
cational Theories”: “Conflicting Psy- 
chologies of Learning’: ‘Progressive 
Education at the Crossroads”; and 








“How We Learn.” The next article 
in this series will be by Prof. Cyril 
Houle. 

— — 
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The word of high A an offi- 
lals that Anti-Semitism in Ger- 
many is not increa: r from 
eassuring. Even a normal se ol 
that poison is fatal 

e ‘ 

The Communist-coxrtrolled police 

vho wielded clubs against Czech 


paraders cheering former President 


Benes have not endeared themselves 


to the public. In the game for power 
Czech hearts can not be won } 
Russian clubs 


* ‘ ° 

The National Education Conven 
tion demands Tom Dewey's posi- 
tion on federal aid to education. They 
know he is against ignorance, but 
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. By B. H. Bode 


and strain. Anthropology and history 
suggest that the cleavages which nor- 
mally develop in every culture can 
be remedied, not by having recourse 
to a transcendental realm and ab- 
solute principles, but by reorganiz- 
ing social relationships so as to ex- 
tend the area of common interests 
and common purposes among men. 
In other words, the sanctions for 
morality are perhaps not cosmic but 
social in nature. 





Presentday psychology and iogic 
do not harmonize too well with the 
Platonic tradition of a priori know- 
ledge and truth. The development 
of modern science has grown into a 
challenge to the belief in a “trans- 
cendental” world—a challenge which 
is usually referred to as the conflict 
between science and religion. The 
result of all this is that our present 
culture has become a house divided 
against itself. We still maintain the 
tradition that moral standards must 
derive their content and_ their 
authority from a theory regarding 
the immutable structure of the 
universe. 

But we are also acquiring the ex- 
perimental attitude of science, which 
takes no account of such theories; 
we are becoming increasingly dis- 
posed to judge conduct in terms of 
social consequences, in exclusive 
reliance on scientific method. This 
cleavage in our culture has become 
a source of serious confusion and 
uncertainty. It disorganizes the ex- 
perience of the average person, and 
it reaches over into all the im- 
portant areas of life. Education 
clearly has a direct obligation to 
take account of this state of affairs, 
so as to make people more intelligeMt 


about the business of living. 
~ - 


T HE dubious feature of the Great 


Book: is that it takes no account of 
this cleavage except to treat it as a 
deplorable aberration. The first step 
in this scheme for re- 
form is to return to the faith in a 
supersensuous world of eternal real- 
ity and truth; the step 
devise ways and means of establish- 
This: latter is 
problem, the 


educational 


next is to 


ing contacts with it 


something of a for 
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they demand to know how much, 


* * * 
Eleanor Roosevelt is over-opti 
mistic in asserting that the con- 


T 


tinued existence of the UN is a vic- 
tory in itself. Existence in an 
lung is also called living. 


* a - 


jron 


Egyptian communiques listing fan- 
tastic casualty figures for Israel are 
not likely to get them far. Keeping 
your own stock up by 
paper losses to your rival does not 
spell prosperity. 


- . - 


ascribing 


Baltimore police arrested whites 
and negroes for playing tennis to- 
gether in defiance of segregation 





nt 


reason that the split between the 
two worlds creates a corresponding 
split between the forms of knowing, 
Scientific method, with which we 
have some familiarity, can give us 
information and skills, but it can 
not carry us beyond the limits of 
space and time. What we learn 
through scientific method, therefore, 
has to be placed under the head- 
ing of technology and vocation; 
it does not constitute education. At 
this point we turn to the Great 
Books, which call for a different 
kind of knowing and a different 
kind of teaching. This is just another 
way of saying that the study of the 
Great Books becomes a process of 
initiation into a kind of brotherhood 
or cult. 

This process of initiation has a 
certain esoteric quality. Lectures 
and textbooks are ruled out as ob- 
structions, because they substitute 
the insights of the teacher for those 
of the student. Learning on this level 
has a certain kinship with religious 
conversion in that it is a strictly 
personal relationship between the 
initiate and “objective” truth. In 
the language of Protestantism, each 
man is uis own priest. The function 
of the leader or teacher is restricted 
to assisting the student in learning 
how to “read,” i. e. in seeing fo1 
himself what is there before him. As 
an end-result this process of learn- 
ing culminates in an intellectual in- 
sight which is vouched for by a kind 
of internal harmony or coherence or 
by an inner illumination. It is an in- 


‘ sight which shines by its own light. 


As Professor Ross puts it, the under- 
lying assumption is “that knowledge 
is essentially a priori, that it is gen- 
eral like mathematic or logic, and 
that a sound dialectic, or purely in- 
tellectual method can eliminate 
error because error in this case 
would be inconsistency.” 
” 


Is this assumption justified? There 
is no evidence of any serious attempt 
to inquire this or to give 

even break to the consideration of 
the nature and the claims of scien- 
tific method. Such 
precluded by the dogma that there 
is a-Platonic supersensuous realm 
which underwrites moral standard: 
and provides us with absolute truth 
The with which thi 
dogma is ird 


into an 


consideration is 


assurance 
held often makes it h 
1e whether we are being 
confronted with an unedifying spirit 
of self-confidence or just plain ignor- 
ance. Anyway, it must be 
that the appeal to pure rationality i 
this procedure turns out to be 
merely a pretense. The student 


insisted 
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laws. Tennis is a clean sport, evi- 
dently, until you get involved in 
mixed doubles. 

“ ~ La 

Frank Hague showed what a 
shrewd politician he is by clamber- 
ing aboard the Truman bandwagon, 
after collapse of the Eisenhower 
boom he sponsored. If he can’t get 
what he wants, he wants what he 
can get. 

. om . 

There are persistent reports that 
Mayor O’Dwyer is putting out peace 
feelers, despite his sharp blast at 
Tammany Hall. While consigning 
them “to the gutter where they be- 
long”, he is trying to keep his grip 
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never gets a chance to find out that 
this conception of rationality is 
precisely what is at issue, and that 
there is a lot to be said on the 
other side. He is being indoctrinated 
without knowing what is happening 
to him. It is no accident that reli- 
gious authoritarianism is disposed to 
approve of this program as a long 
step on the road to more of the 
same thing. 

What then is the alternative? It 
seems clear that we are once more 
in a period when a re-examination 
re-interpretation of our culture 
has become an urgent need. Science 

d technology have given us a 
different world to live in. For us in 
the twentieth century the question 
‘f moral standards does ‘not boil 
down to a choice between blind 
adherence to tradition and the belief 
in a fourth-dimensional reality, as 
source of these standards. It is 
becoming a question whether the 
ideal of liberty and democracy can 
find its fulfilment in continuous so- 
reconstruction without refer- 
to fourth-dimensional theories 
whether in a word, democracy as 
wav of life has an ethics of its 
The Great Books have their 
place if we are to become intelligent 
about our tradition, but they afte no 
substitute for intimate ° first-hand 

quaintance with the present-day 
social scene in which these newer 
is and aspirations are struggling 
to find expression. To quote again 
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“ 


f Protessor moss: “it should be 
clear today, if never before, to what 
a great extent our traditions and in- 
herited values have misled us. I[f 
are to deal with them intelli- 
ntly we must be trained to crit- 
nd use them; we must not 
become devoted to them.” 

A nuinely democratic system of 
itidn will focus on the task of 
bringing the problem of re-inter- 
tation out into the open so that 
the student can engage in an inde- 
pendent reconstruction of his ex- 
erience. To predetermine the char- 
acter of ‘the reconstruction is a 


betrayal of democracy. 
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he Sidewalks of New York.’ 
a” om 

The UN is probably within its 
rights in investigaiing the question 
of the 110 wives belonging to the 
king of the Bikom tribe of the British 
Cameroons. One clear task of the 
UN is to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

. . . 

The Egyptian spokesman who vig- 
that Egypt had 
violated the Palestine truce because 
his people never have gone back on 
their word may have been telling 


orously denied 


the truth. To this day they have 
not repudiated their promise to 
Hitler. 
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The Life and 


Fate of an Artist: 





A Story About Eisenstein 


By Oriana Atkinson 








URING the time that nmiy us the USSR. Yet it was only the smaller 
ID band and 1 lived in Moses world of the film and the theatre that 
‘ in 1945 and 1946, Sergei E:ser vholly possessed him. That world has 
stein was the only Russian et no borders. Because of this it must 
whu seemed to have no quain bout have been extremely difficult for him 
associating with us. Other Kua to remember to be politically devout. 
always seemed to be a little nervou In the tangled skein of world re- 
and apprehensive Sergei ma ‘ lationships, there remain a few threads 
boue: about seeing us and even wrove vhich lie orderly and smooth. One of 
a few extra rules to do so. He these is the golden thread that con- 
yreat man; a genius. He wi: erbhay nects the people of the theatre An 
the greatest film director the world netor, a playwright, a scene designer, 
every known. But when 1 retu: a choreographer, or any of the other 
tle United States, I hesitated 1 16 people whose lives ure lived in the 
anything about him because he ‘ theatre or who love and understand 
in August 1946, been publiel the theatre, can meet another such 
buked” for not keeping to the PP person anywhere on earth and find a 
line and I did net want t et brother. They have a common language 
into any more difficulty i) the knowledge of the theatre 

I did not know then, but ] Our friendship with Sergei Eisen- 
now, that Eisenstein had been °«e fein was a shining example of this 
nounced” several times before. In 1037 mutual love. We met him at the home 
an American newspaper headline of Joseph Billings, who was then head 
stated: “Kisenstein Get Jol and of the OWI in Moscow. Upon meeting 
went on to say that the fil upol # person for the first time, it is often 
which he was working wi to be d necessary to cast about for an inter- 
continued “because it wus too esting topic of conversation. It was 
pathetic to the kulal (rich farme unnecessary that evening. Eisenstein 
It added “Eisenstein vielded prace'ull poke fluent English. onl ely 
to the government ruling furred ever so slightly by Russian ac- 

Perhaps my punctiliousiess rest cent, therefore the hurdle of language 
writing about him wi: unnece not an obstacle: and we knew all 
Sut when I read of his death in Me wbout each other from the first mo- 
cow recently Il realized more wnt we mete From then until my 
ever what a tremendous lo had beer husband and I left Moscow, we three 
ustained by the entire world of the: ere friends. The good old theatre, 
ter art For Eisenstein \ w eitizer international darling that it brought 
of the world and would have beers us together in complete ood will 
even if he had never et foot outsice None of the pectre that eibber 
_ a ee ee ae ave 


The fate of the artist in the Soviet Union has been variously and tragically 
depicted, as it must be. As a barometer, and as atrocity in its own right, degrada- 
dation in this area has typified the steady brutalization of all aspects of Soviet 
life. As I. D. W. Talmadge write recently: “We recall the literary soirees, the 
vecherinkas in Moscow in the early 1930's. The art discussions in those days. 
We remember m=:ny of the participants. The famous regisseur, Vsevolod Meyer- 
holdt, founder of the Meyerholdt Theatre: the eminent critic, A. Vronsky; the 
brilliant journalist, Karl Radek: the dramatist, Sergei Tretiakov, author of Kear 
China; the editor of Novy Mir, lvan Gronsky; the novelist, Boris Pilnyak: the 
director of the Kamerny Theater, Tairov. All of them, and scores of others— 
names well-known at home and abroad—have since perished in the purges. 
“Liquidated’ is the official term.” In most recent days, perhaps the single most 
tragic case of enforced artistic deterioration and strangulation has been that of 
Sergei Eisenstein, and his considerable talent. 

This genius and master of the nobility inherent in the cinematic art is known 
the world over for his pioneering efforts and enormous film accomplishments. 
Among his greatest works That Shook The World and 


After Eisenstein returned from America and Mexico in the early ‘30s, he found 


were len Days Petemkin, 
himself in disfavor. Four of his pictures were then successively banned. In 1938, 
he produced Nevsky which reestablished his place—which he really 
never lost despite the lack of “showable” pictures—in the West: which displeased 
the Soviet culture commissars. His later films were Great Life and Ivan the 
Terrible (in this latter film, despite Soviet censure, there is sufficient lamentable 
evidence that Eisenstein’s 


Alexander 


genius had been sorely enervated by a lifetime of 
Soviet encrceichment on his talents). In 1946 came the climax of Eisenstein’s fall, 
with public humiliation. He was forced to publicly “confess”; his mea culpa (which 
The New Leader printed in its issue of December 7, 1946) stands as one of the 
most miserable and tragic documents of our time, illustrating as it does the ‘‘dis- 
grace” of a humanistically-noble soul. At thai time, Eisenstein was compelled to 
write: “We failed because «t a critical moment in our work, we artists forgot for 
a time those great ideas our art is summoned to serve. Some of us forgot the in- 
cessant struggle against our Soviet ideals and ideslogy which goes on in the whole 
world. We lost for a time comprehension of the honorable, militant, educational 
task which lies on our art during the years of hard work to construct the Commu- 
nist society in which all our people «re involved. The Central Committee justly 
pointed out to us that the Soviet artist cannot treat his duties in a light-minded 
and irresponsible way. ... Like a bad sentry we gaped at the unessential and 
secondary things, forgetting the main things, and so abandoning our post.” This 
degraded slavishness is the epi=ph that the Soviet Union provided for an artist 
of superb talent—and, as important, for that sustained promise of heightened great- 
ness which was never allowed to develop. Eisenstein’s last months were miserably 
spent, ill and exhausted. He died, es the Stalinist state forced him to live, in 
“disgrace”. 

In this article, Oriar-: Atkinson provides an intimate close-up of the man him- 
self, of his generous impulses, his rapport with other human beings, his integrity 
and his decency. This is the memory of Eisenstein that he so deserves and the one 
we prefer to keep—rather than that of the wretch of an artist that the Soviet Union 
sought to achieéte—and with all their ruthlessness and lack of humanity, were un- 
able ultimately to fully achieve. This érticle is the first of two installments pro- 
jecting on a large canvas Eisenstein’s personality; it will be completed in next 
week’s issue. Mrs. Atkinson is the author of Over At Uncle Joe's: she is the wife 
of the famed foreign correspondent end drama critic of the VY Times, Brooks 
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behind the chairs of the diplomats 
were ever present when we met Ser- 
gei Eisenstein. As Americans we were 
of chewing on the everlasting 
bone of politics, and to meet a “theatre 
informally, in a relaxed at- 
was manna and ambrosia 
However, we had fallen into ‘he 
habit of talking politics and sometimes 


tired 


pe rson’ 
mosphere 
10 US. 


began to do so. When this happened 
Sergei was polite, but completely 
bored. He came to life only when we 


abandoned that subject and got back 
to his We certainly had reason 
to be glad of this. His world of make- 
believe was a wonderful place and his 
about it seemed far more satis- 
than anything we had 
the future of the 
world. It may be that some of 
ideas were fantastic; it is 
that some of attempts to 
create new forms in art came to noth- 


love. 


ideas 
factory heard 
about man-made 
his 
certainly 
True his 
ing: but he was a dynamo of enerzy 
fountainhead of determination 


and hope where the new cinema was 


and a 


concerned 

with us 
in our shabby room at the ok 
Metropole Hotel. The evenings 
filled with furious discussions 
American theatre, movies, literature 
art, with a few tart digressions 
into their Russian counterparts. Ser- 
geil never withheld the harpoon where 
concerned. He 


He came to dinner 


several 
times ! 


were 


about 


and 


America 


was was no 
gentler with the Russian artists. He 
talked and we listened. We talked 
und he listened. We all talked at once 
wnd nobody listened, and it was all 


rand 

Hie was cunningly expert in giving 
every topic a special edge. 
the skillfullest 


He injected 


kind of comedy into 
everything. His conversation combined 
flaccid understatement with soaring 


exaggeration. He was a superb actor. 
lie knew the exact value of a gesture, 
When telling a story he would some- 
times make a gesture so fleet and tiny 
that it was hard to realize that he had 
moved at all. But the emphasis was so 
vivid that words 


@\ 


were hardly neces- 
. - * 


Sercet Was a small man, not much 


over five feet tall, but sturdy. He had 
a tremendous, dome-like head, sparsely 
covered with iron-grey hair that spi- 


ralled wildly into two horn-like tufts 
above his bulging forehead. His eyes 
were small and set deep. His gaze 
wus steady, penetrating and wise. Not 
wise with calm and saintly wisdom, 
but bright with an awareness which 
might easily have included Black 


Magic and all kinds of strange and in- 
tangible things. His personality had 
an electrical impact. He enjoyed non- 
ense more than anything else in the 


world. He was an incessant talker, 
but an evening of his conversation 
always left his listeners hungry for 


more. Gaiety is too weak a word to 
connection with him 
is too pure and simple. He 
amoral gnome, a miniature 
tellectual satyr. Much more 
mortal, he was a 
unknown land, 


use In and joy 
was an 
and in- 
than 
merely travelle: 


from an 


One day husband and I were 
book searching rather pes- 
simistically for a few books to help 
deaden the pain of Moscow. All at 
once a little figure rose up, dusty and 
bemused, from under the counter. It 


my 


ina store, 


was Sergei. When we greeted him 
with jeers, he stood shamefaced and 
hang-dog with several paperbacked 
books under his arm. 

“American Detecktif stories,” he 
whispered in a_ penetrating voice. 


“They hide them here, but I know 


where to find them.” He said he read 





EISENSTEIN 
A “Harvey” Fan 


ws could find—he enjoved 
them immensely. He had an idea about 
detective 


many as he 


establishing a magazine in 


Moscow—how many ideas can you 
heve’ 

It is not the detecktif stories that 
one finds under the counter in Amer- 
i he said, happily. “Oh, no. Oh, 
ne. |] know what one finds under the 


counter in ‘book stores in America.” 
He paused and took a deep breath. “I 
like those, too,” he said. 

It was only a day or two after that 
when he suffered the severe heart 
sitack which ultimately resulted in 
hiis death. Some weeks later, when I 
visited him in the Kremlin Hospital, 
1] asked him whether the American 


detective stories had been so frighten- 

they had resulted in the 
He swept the question scorn- 
“Na, na,” he said, “Didnt 
know? It blonde! And 
went on to tell us what had 


ing that 


scizure 
fully aside 
vou was a 
then he 
been happening when he was taken ill, 
He was at a party,-he said. “I stepped 
this charmer for @ 
dance,” he “and then—POUF!” 
He “Such bad luck for 
me! Just as I was about to clasy 
my- chest, | 


claim 
said, 


sadly, 


forward to 


added 
the 
fell 


Juscious creature to 


fiat on my face... Now in Americé 
he went on, “that blonde would at 
once become’ famous. ‘The Blonde 
That Causes Heart Attacks!’ Her ple- 
jure would be everywhere and she 
would already be signed up with 4 
fat film contract. But here—nobody 
knows her name.” He added thought- 
fully, “Not even I.” (When | first 
knew Sergei, I was talking about him 


to a handsome young Russian gir! one 
day 1 asked her whether he 
married and she told me that he 
asked her why she did 
not try to set her cap for him. | said 
1 thought he would be a good match 
She said, “Unfortunately ! 
wm not his type. He likes BIG women. 
Women six feet tall! Great grenadiers 


was 
was 


az widowet ] 


for her. 


of women “And,” she said, “in pla- 
toons!) 
After he went to the hospital! I 


sent him a few American newspape!s 
and magazines that we happened 0 
have and I: received such a grateful 
note from him that I made it my busl- 
ness to go around the American colony 
day or two to glean whatever 
I could to send to him. The follow1né 
note came after one such contribution 


every 


Dear Mrs. Brooks: 

Sorry to say but my heart 
disease turns out to be pretty 
serious. I'll have to stay seme 
four-five weeks in bed. Alone! 
Can you imagine how terrible 
that is?) 

It is terribly nice of you 1 
emember me and send me mage- 
‘ines. I'm quite close to you ™ 


the Kremlin Hospital just oppe 
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site the Lenin Library on Komin- 
tern Street. At the present moment 
as there is an epidemic of grippe 
in town no visitors are admitted, 
but | hope in a week or so 1 might 
be able to invite you to the lovely 
yoom | occupy here. 

Sorry that it is not my apart- 
the Polilikha where we 
might much more fun. 

How long will yeu stay in our 
country? I am very anxious to see 
you and Mr. Atkinson before you 
might leave. 

Please 
pandwriting. 
even in 


ment in 


have 


excuse and 
I am not allowed to 


bed. So 


pencil 
sit ub many 
thant 
eergel. 

Naturally, when I found that he 
enjoyed the magazines, I kept sending 
them And whenever he felt 
well enough, he would send me notes 
of thanks and send 
The notes were usually deco- 
rated brilliant little drawings 
of rabbits and combination creatures, 
half-Eisenstein and half bunny. He had 
about the play 
newspapers 


along. 
encourage me to 
more. 
with 


“Harvey” in 
the “Har- 


thoughts 


read 
American and 
possessed his 
pearly all the time. 

Brock Pemberton probably 
time that he has a hit on 
But 


vey” idea 


realizes 
by this his 


hands in “Harvey.” he probably 


does not realize that one of the great 
men of the theatre was a “Harvey” 
fan without ever having seen a per- 


formance of. the play or having read 


a word of the script. Eisenstein who 


had been in America for 
theatrical 
amazingly 
theatrical 


“Harvey” 


not years, 


followed the news carefully 
up-to-date on 
He 
that it 


amounted almost to a mania with him. 


end was 


American affairs. was 


such a addict 


He wanted to read the book or at least 
a script of asked us 
told 


one 


and he 
We 


him 


the play 


io yet a copy for him. him 


that we would send when 
but found that 
had never been published. 
We told Eisenstein when we talked to 
him “Harvey” that it 
pleasant little play but that it would 
burn up the river. He 
that aside as the most arrant nonsense 
#nd thundered that it was 
that only he knew its real 
He indicated that if we would 
fommit robbery or even murder 


ve got home, we out 


“Harvey’ 


about was a 


nevel swept 
wasted on 
us and 
worth 
to get 
Aim a script that he would appreciate 


1 and that it was no more than he, 
Kisenstein, would do for friends. He 
sent me a note once which gives 
tome idea of how much * Harvey” in- 


fluenced his thinking. 
‘Dear Mrs. Brooks: 
“l was under such a phantastic 


spell all this week, getting no news 
from you 


ing | 


I had the strangest feel- 

had in my life—that 
you and Brooks just existed in my 
Magination and two-fold, 
double-sexed (as the ancient Gods 
have been supposd to be) kind of 
Harvey miraculously produced by 
the Moscow soil. I glad 
to find out today that I was wrong. 
Don’t you feel sometimes kind of 
Harveyish towards me? If so, you 
Will be disillusioned very soon: 
‘omorrow will be the first part of a 
seat comedy of manners—they'll 
teach me 


ever 


were 


Was so 


sitting in an arm chair! 
In @ couple of days will be Act 
Two; my first steps... it may 
Nappen that in some ten days they 
- transfer me to the Sanitorium 
where I expect to see both of you, 
not a8 shadows of my excited im- 
Seination but in true living form. 
a, love, always expecting news 
rom 


you. 


Sergei 


. . * 


H,. ‘mprovement, however was not 
sh rapid as he expected. He re- 
orld Kremlin Hospital for 
ae weeks, He sent for us one 
= we went to see him in his 
Vely room.” 

The Kremlin Hospital, the hospital 
Where the upper-bracket Muscovites 
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go when in need of medical attention, 
is excellently planned. It is a building 
of five or six stories, concrete, with 
windows. Its architecture is 
It is built around four 
and 


many 
modern. 
sides of a_ park-like 
balconies where the patients can look 
down at the grass and trees and flower- 
ing plants. There are seats here and 
there along the gravel walks so that 
visitors can sun themselves while wait- 
ing to see the patients. 

You enter a small, 
on the street floor and give your name 
to a clerk who sits behind a 
partition at a desk. After the 
telephones your name to the patient 


very 


area has 


gloomy lobby 


glass 


clerk 


und finds out from the authorities 
whether you may be admitted, you 
are given a large button to pin on 
vour coat. A guide then takes you 
further along the hall to the cloak 
room. Here, after showing vour but- 
ton, you are required to leave your 


outer garments and overshoes, und alter 








well what they had to do and intended 
to give the matter their soberest, most 
carefu) attention. 

Sergei’s room was rather small, but 
very bright and well furnished. It 
Jooked out on the inner garden. It 
was filled to the ceiling with ragged 


towers of books in many languages. 


I saw books on mathematics, art the 
theatre, archeology; books of fiction. 
including detective stories, Shake- 
speare, Tolstoi; poetry, engineering, 
maps—I don’t know what all. He 
looked very pale and weak, but he 
greeted us merrily. 

“I don’t know why they won't let 


me have all the visitors I want,” he 


said. “What harm can come to a dead 
man? And I am already dead. Sit 
down. I will prove it.” 

We sat down and invited him to 
prove his statement. We said that he 


did not seem to be dead, as far as we 


were able to judge. 
had this trouble, 


“When I first six 
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you have done that, you are given a 


cotton smock to on, It is 


very clean, but 


Jong, 
usually 


put 
sometimes it 


is not. It buttons high around your 
neck and comes down well over your 
hands. It at once divests you of any 


individuality or dignity, without add- 
ing much in the 
The guide then takes you to the proper 
and tells the operator 
to let you off. A nurse is usually wait- 
ing for you when you get off the ele- 
vator to direct you to the right room 
Sometimes, however, vou are allowed 


way of sanitation. 


elevator where 


to go by yourself. 

The corridors are broad clean, 
lined on the outer wall with big, 
cheerful windows and with the doors 
of the room opening off the other side. 
There are plenty of common rooms, 
furnished with light, cheerful wicker 
furniture, where the patients can read 
or sit and relax or talk to their visitos. 
There were lots of potted plants and 
flowers, too and the nurses who went 
quietly about their affairs looked like 
amiable, gentle, capable women. They 
were older women than we generally 
see in American hospitals, heavier and 
much more serious in demeanor. They 
looked as though they knew perfectly 


and 


weeks ago, it was as you May imagine 


very severe. I fell to the floor. I felt 
very foolish, lying there. The doctor 
came and told me to remain very 


quiet, right where I was. Then came 
the car to bring me to this place. I 
felt more foolish than ever, for they 
were going to carry me. I refused to 
The doctor said to 
“If you move, or if you attempt to 
a dead man.” But I 
stood up and walked by 
the car. Now that was a 
good doctor and he definitely knows 
what he is talking about. He told me 
I would be dead if I attempted to walk 


be carried. me, 


walk, you are 
moved. I 


myself to 


and I did walk. Therefore, I must be 
dead.” 
Then we went on to discuss some 


of the books he had. Since he was so 
well supplied with reading matter I 
wondered whether the thin trickle of 
American stuff which I was able to 
get for him really interested him or 
added anything to his pleasure;-but if | 
let a day or two pass without sending 
anything, I would receive a plaintive 
reminder and a request for contribu- 
tions. His days were made up of a 
colossal veisjtafel of the world’s lit- 


erature in French, German, English, 


Spanish and Russian. How he was 
able to consume and digest this mix- 
ture ] do not know, but he did and he 
remembered and criticized most of it. 

1] do not think that he was always 
us amiable and even tempered as he 


was with my husband and me. I don't 
think he had any overweening love 
of humanity as such, although he 


certainly bad a profound understand- 


ing of humanity. His secretary, a 
slender, faded, middle-aged blonde, 


harrassed and tense 


looked a 


usually Jooked 


und his chauffeur usually 

little sulky. But they were both de- 
vowed to him and ran their leps off 
n his service. And SERVICE was 


what Sergei wanted and plenty of it. 
demonstrated to us on 
comie occasion, 


This was one 
very 

] had been making the rounds of the 
American colony, as usual, for mag- 
zzines and newspapers and I went 
to the Office of War Information 
te see what I could pick up there. 
Joseph Phillips had gone home and 
Elizabeth Eagan was then head of the 


ovel 


O. W. 1. in Moscow. When I asked 
her sbout a donation, she said, “Ill 
do better than that. I think I can 


send over a portable movie machine 
and we'll show him an American film 
in his hospital room. Do you think 
they permit it?” 

Naturally, I was very much pleased 
Sergei would be. I set 
about inquiries. Sergei set 
the necessary wheels in motion at his 
end of the line and Elizabeth 
promptly and efficiently 
matters at ber office. In a day or two 
had his film and sent me @ 
note of thanks. I think he also wrote 
to Elizabeth. On one or two occasions 
that Elizabeth sent over 
3ut she was a very busy young 
she had plenty to do 


would 
and |] knew 


making 


very 
arranged 


Sergei 


after a film 
to him 


woman and 


besides remembering to send films to 
Sergei. But after a short interval I 
got a iather cross message fom him 


asking whether his films were and why 
they had not been sent more regularly 
What had been merely a kind gesture 
on Elizabeth's part, Sergei now 
his right and moreover, a 
which was being violated. We 
were very much amused by his child- 
like attitude and I think Elizabeth got 
on the ball and sent more films. 

We were somewhat astonished to 
that Sergei had seen a great 
many of the latest American pictures, 
of them later than we ourselves 
had seen. We knew that nothing more 


re- 
garded as 


right 


learn 


Soine 


recent than “The Great Waltz,” and 
“Her Butlers Brother” had appeared 
om the Moscow screen, so we asked 
hin how this came about. He replied 
that he had seen them at some club— 
I think he said the Film Club. Fur- 
ther inguiry among the Americans 


brought out the fact that Hollywood 
had been sending films to Moscow in 


the hope of making a few sales. The 
films were first shown to whatever 
committee passes on the suitability 


of foreign films and they were almost 
invariably turned down as too capital- 
istic or too decadent for “the masses 
of the But before the film 
returned to Hollywood, it 
around to artists’ clubs, actors’ 
clubs, architects clubs—any high 
bracket professional club that re- 
quested a° showing. But it was kept 
sternly: away from the general public 
and sent back; months later in a very 
beat-up. condition.; with polite regrets. 
Hollywood -began having a few regrets 
of its own after a while and decided 
not to send over any more samples. 
One popular film*could not be pried 
away from the Russians and hegotia- 
tions for its release took many months. 
It took Hollywood a long time to 
understand what was going on, and 
meanwhile all: the Moscow big-shots 
had fun. :1 asked several Russians I 
knew why they. so seldom had any 
American films in the Moscow thea- 
tres, when all the Muscovites were so 
about American movies. They 
“American films cost too much 
nyney. We cannot afford to buy them.” 
(To be concluded next week) 


toilers.” 
was was 


sent 


crazy 


spid: 
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Death and Useless Passion 


THE BLOOD OF OTHERS. By Simone 
de Beauvoir. New Yo Alfred A. 


Knopf. $3.00 


tentialist novel por excellence. 


7 HE Blood of Othe in exis- 


That is to say, it ha senuine 
moral urgency, echoes of an jished 
sensibility, and an ultimate bar ty. 

Jean Blomart, a Resistance leader, 
sits at the deathbed of h mistres 
Héléne, who has been fat vounded 
in an action against the G and 
reviews his life and it f Born 
into the bourgeoisie, he le ( e to 
become a worker a! inist. 


Disillusioned with Cor ini 
ness and its insensitivit ) ian 


beings as anything other t a- 


terial to be agitated, | ia- 
archo-syndicalism; by th to 
do good works withou g 
men—political action be es t in 
of numberless spontaneit When war 
comes, the realities o CU 
pation provoke him to “* n- 
self as a Resistance lead t for 
liberty, and to sacril it. 


Weaving about the politi tion 
and at considerable | t 


love affair; from the n 








THE PROTESTAN!1 


wg essay by J? 


Press. $4.00 

N this day of spe 
] book like Dr. ‘I 

ire d ve i 
many varied 1 
genius of Til 
skillful selection 
eighteen essay t 
twenty years of J 
introduct 
clu n by tl 

The Prots 

logical treati ( 
of our times. It i 
from the } t 
theolo ] 
theme ta i 
Are we witne I 
Protestant Era? H 
of culture and huma 
so far from the P 
that Protestant 
is doomed to di 
two-fold: (1) Protestantism ir p 
ent visible form and ( 


cial structure is doon 
Protestantism a. a v 
standing in prophetic te: 


ciety is the continuing principle 


human meaning. The Protestant Prin- 


ciple survives the Protest 


TILLICH PRESENTS this them« 
means of a tremendously broad, factual, 
historical and contemporary nalys 


with a minimum of 
He suggests what ought to | 
ing upon a clear and detail 

tion of what has been and what 
Ideas first presented Troalt 
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Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 


the two themes is established ‘the 
identity of political and personal re- 
sponsibility. 

* - * 

AS A NOVEL, this book is highly 
intelligent and brazenly contrived. The 
characters are clear-cut: Jean Blomart 
is Jean Gabin and Héléne is Annabella. 
The love affair is an obvious dramatic 
convenience, since the two participants 
are so utterly incapable of love. (This 
spiritual impotence blankets all exis- 
tentialist novels.) What impact there 
is comes from the philosophic point for 
which everything else is vehicle. 

The moral is bluntly exclaimed, even 
before the book is read, by a prefatory 
quotation from Dostoievsky: “Each of 
us is responsible for everything and to 
every human being.” However, for 
Dostoievsky man is a fallen creature 
who preserves God’s image: that is the 
fount of his responsibility. For Mme. 
de Beauvoir, man is “an absurdity that 


is responsible to #self.” The existential- 
ist formula parallels the Christian, ex- 
cept that there is no God, and it appeals 
to all the religious sentiments in nega- 
tive, instead of positive, ton¢ Where 


once the Christian despaired at his 
separation from God and praved for 
the Grace to overcome it, the exis- 
tentialst despairs at his animal separa- 


tion from the species: cosmic and re- 
ligious dread are replaced by egocentric 
dread. Where Dostoievsky (and others) 
knew the religious impasse as the 
prelude to redemption, the existential- 
ists know the social impasse in which 
no person can be free of another's fate, 
and the political impasse in which all 
means are bad yet men must act; and 
it knows these not as prelude but as 
finality 

Once it has broken down the human 
to the ego, existentialism melodra- 
matically reassembles the debris. The 
great discovery that the Resistance 
made possible for the French intelli- 
gentsia was one that Silone and, in a 
somewhat different sense, Koestler had 
already announced: that political means 
are bad, that modern politics is a self- 
defeating enterprise corrupting both 
the leaders and the led and this by the 
very nature of mass political 
ments, and that once this truth is 
known there is still the need to act—or 
be violently acted upon. It is this 
tension that is communicated to us in 
The Blood of Others. Jean Blomart 
derails trains in the knowledge, even 
the hope, that hostages will be executed 
in reprisal; he must open the floodgates 
of innocent blood in order to divide the 
conquered from the conqueror and pre- 


move=- 





| 
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i 
vent a debasing collaboration. But jj : 


this not a full turn of the circle bay}? 
to Realpolitik? Not quite—the apple g 
self-consciousness has been plucked ang 
eaten, and now every act is known tg 
be the fragment of a tragedy 


* * * 


IT WOULD SEEM, however, fron 
the recent activities of Sartre on behalf 
of an illusory “Fourth Force,” that this 
accession of wisdom is no guarantee 
against a man’s making a foo), of him 
self. For all its poignancy, existential. 
ism never breaks through the political 
circle, and does not set up any helpful 
principles of action within it.’ The exis. 
tentialists can retort that they are mak. 
ing out as well as anyone else, and who 
would argue with them? But there js 
a certain masochistic satisfaction in ob, 
serving these brilliant spe¢ulations co. 
agulate into the familiar mud puddles, 
and in seeing the sophisticate, who has 
proclaimed to the Philistines (who al 
ready knew it) that God is dead and 
man a useless passion, step off witha 
blare of thin trumpets on an old 
fashioned political picnic: We, at least, 
did not have to travel so far to come 
back to the same place. 


(Irving Kristol is an editor of (om 
mentary.) 





The Prophetic Tension 


Reviewed by JOHN F. HAYWOOD 


| Tillich. Translated and with a conclud- 


Chicago: The University of Chicago 
neral confusion the app e of a 
is something of a rarit: ts insights 

20n which it is based over 
for this achievement » the 
Dr. James Luther Ada or the 
of the material. The | ains 
A ‘r, and Tawney con I he so- 
il setting of Christianit t iter. 
1 with secular cultt ned, 
wed and set forth geable 
secular cul on- 
trar 1uted int of 
where t I i ol 
in meant 
il dependence ot nil 
vledged Becau i ns 
of secular mods al 
, it may safely b 1id that th 
) presupposes no K ue f or 
t in Protestanti i it 
i command the respect of th 
a responsible wa. ed essec 
the present back 
their lack of a liberal et 
i political philosophy, thei 
ya cial causes or their | & 
1 reactionary conservat a 
ievotion to the chur 
d her festering wo i 
s oul the pririciple that no propheti 
nge of social ill an afford 
pt the church fron 
The pattern of discussion shows a 


gression from the general to the 
In the first section called “Re- 
gion and History” are three essays 
stating Tillich’s | 


specific 


theological position 
Philosophy and Fate” deals with his 
well known theme that thought has a 
and for all its freedom, is in- 
1 in being; “Historical and Non- 
Interpretations of 
ynirasts Tillich’s diale 


listory 


Slo li 





the involvement of the eternal in time 


with alternative views; ‘“Kairo de- 
velops the notion of the incat ion of 
new meaning in time shiattering and 


transforming the old. 


Chapters four through seven are 
called “Religion and Culture’ and rep- 
resent, as theology of cult me of 
Tillich’s unique contributions to il 
thought. Here one meets with the theme 
that culture is the form of religion and 
religion is the substance of iltu 
The triad “autonomy, heter 
theonomy” are brilliantly develo n 
Chapter 4 Self-Transcending |! \- 
ism” is the subject of Chay 
Tillich shows how t t Cc 
method is p ible, ne ~ 
ful only in the setting of f 


transformative power. Chapter 6 
the reader good insight tnt 


method of 


philosophi 
Chapter 7 called “Nature ar Wcra- 
ment” 
which the idea of the interaction be- 
tween God and 


il theolog In 
one finds a natural the 
Mature iS care 


guarded from the temptation to d 
nature. 


The next four chapters lled 
ligion and Ethics” define the individua 
and the community, surveying tt 
questions of spirit and body, individu 
and society. The idea of conscience 


developed systematically and with fresh 
insight so that it leads quite naturally 
into a discussion of the themes of love 
and justice, persuation and power of 
the social level. The last of this group 
called “The Protestant Principle and 
the Proletarian Situation” surveys the 
growth of Protestantism in relation to 
bourgeois culture and proletarian 
revolt. 


Section four is called“Protestantism.’ 
With great brilliance and specifici 
detail, it deals with the themes o 
itry and ideology, prophetic 

‘the boundary situation”) 





despaii 
the risk of 


faith, the ideas of grace a agape 
(“The New Being), ending th the 
portentous essay “The End of tle 
Protestant Era?” exposing the ideolog 
ical involvement of the -ch ies 


bourgeois culture. 


One begins the fifth sectio alle 
“The Present Crisis” with a fecling d 
suspense in view of the radical criti 
of Protestant-bourgeois culture in i 
foregoing “Storms of Ow 
Times” indicates how the: dictatorship 
have tried to re » some 
of our basic social tensions; aft 





section. 
of our times 


ing the demonic quality of 
tempts, Tillich goes on to , whal 
jone? “Marxism and bas 
Socialism” is a good critiau 
tussian perversion of Mar a g 


have we 


defense of the enduring truths of Mars 
ian thought. In the last essay and a 
throughout this section Tillic! empis 


ta formulate “middle princip! 
lealing with the particulai 


our day 
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Adams is a masterly exposit f thi : Bi 
main features of Tillich’s work: (1) vam 
structure of his social critiq: c Ly 
relation in his thought between p&p Ms 
and future, tradition and. revolt; the 
Tillich’s intellectual background in 0 By “an 
idealism of Schelling and of the Ne* p> Am 
Kantians, in phenomenology and pie ‘om 
losophy of meaning in Husser! = 1] 
Dilthey, in the neo-Reformation thou! Yet 
of Barth, in voluntarism throughout ™ n 
history of thought culminating in M0 Be "nce 
ern existentialism, particularly ™ ie Bro 
existentialism of Marx and Nietzsche 9 Frar 
mB Oth 

Readers familiar with Tillich’s “HR cops, 
earlier books translated into a diffi’, 
and abstruse English will be gratif® ® 
by the high quality of Tillich’s HP .,i4; 
perfected English style and ihe equal! bala 
clear and literary quality of Ad@™i%i, . 
translations. drea 
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Man in the Sun 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


pAUL ROSENFELD: VOYAGER IN THE ARTS. Edited by Mellquisi 


and Wiese. New York: 


Creative Age. 284 pp. ‘$3.50. 


EW indeed are the tributes ever paid to a critic by other critics. In this post- 


mortem appreciation, appreciation he often lacked in life, Paul 


tosenfeld is 


summed up for his positive and negative contributions. Edited by Lucie Wiese 


1d by Jerome Mellquist, who writes warmly and sensitively of Paul’s past, the 


hook wanders through the fields that are near and far—to draw a meaningful 


portrait of Rosenfeld as the man of letters, the aesthete, the critic and human being. 


If Rosenfeld published but one novel. 
Boy In The Sun, and that in 1928. he 
often thought that 


death for the creative artist. Yet one 


criticism meant 


need but re-read the books he pub- 
Jished a quarter of a century ago to 
discover how sincere, accurate and per- 
manent was his sense of values. Port 
of New York containing his “Essays on 
Fourteen American Moderns” is not 
just a passing book. It ranges through 
Albert P. Ryder, hanging “dark on the 
museum walls”, to Van Wyck Brooks, 
“sraining to read the face of the 
United States.” It is an earlier Brooks. 
closer to the vintage of The Wine of 
the Puritans, and not yet sold on the 
barrel of borscht, and before Brooks 
eame of age. Yet Rosenfeld 
the dualism apparent in the formulas 
of Brooks. One can select from these 
14 portraits enough lasting comments, 
particularly on Marsden Hartley, Wil- 
liam Carlos Willfams, Alfred Steiglitz 
Randolph Bourne, Sherwood Anderson, 
Roger Sessions and others, to make 
truly significant thoughts put down 25 
years ago in passing; and no less from 
his earlier book, Musical 
yvitten directly after and during his 
war service between 1917 and 1932. 
Somehow, Rosenfeld knew the things 
that lasted beyond the night’s acclaim 
and the morning’s gray departure. An 
vesthete, insisting on the virtues of 
value beyond the periphery of sudden 
acceptance by popular appeal, he was 
not a fumbler in the heavens 
* iol 

IN THIS OMNIBUS volume of com- 
ment and appreciation of a singular 
mind, all the arts are represented; 
writers, poets, anthologists, 
artists, composers, musicians, as well 
#s the flora and fauna lying between 
the dichotomies of creative and critical 
workers. Edmund Wilson quotes Sher- 
vood Anderson, who called Rosenfeld 
the well-dressed man of American 
prose”; and in an illuminating study 
of Rosenfeld’s past, Wilson shakes the 
literary roots a bit, using some lam- 
basting words about the New Yorker, 
which “would not print his (Rosen- 
feld’s) articles after asking him, as he 
assumed, to act as their regular art 
tritic.”” Alyse Gregory, a former man- 
‘ging editor of the Dial, contributes 
her sensitive memory of Rosenfeld as 
4 contributor to that great magazine. 
Alfred Kreymborg assembles 


sensed 


Chronicle, 


editors, 


some 


» °ackground for the ill-fated ventures of 


the American Caravan and its contri- 
cutions to American prose and poetry. 


But in Lewis Mumford we get a fun- 
damental estimate of  Rosenfeld’s 
Lyric Wisdom.” Mumford integrates 
ae full-sized portrait of Rosenfeld as 
‘he tragic critic, the humanist and the 
“an by setting Waldo Frank's Our 
America against “those 
‘omantics who came forth presently 
*s the lost leaders of a lost generation.” 
yet oddly balancing Dos Passos, Ed- 
und Wilson and Hemingway, on one 
p “certain trapeze—and Van Wyck 
Brooks, Lee Simonson and Wald 
"@nk on another, Mumford straddles 
pth while attempting to resolve Ro- 
place between 
And since so many of these semi- 
Yergent schools of literature and 
—— contribute to this book. the 
bala : TY 
. has its own editorial conceits 
“in summary of our first post-war 
and literature. 


disillusioned 


issues ana 
phen 


Hi 


IN SUMMARIZING Rosenfeld’s place 
between both gaps and lags, Mumford 
states: “Rosenfeld was the most help- 
ful critic, I firmly believe, of his gene- 
ration: he never abused the work of 
art itself, in order to elevate, by that 
piece of sleight of hand, the function 
of criticism.” As an analogy, one can 
put Rosenfeld alongside the symbol- 
ism of the White Whale, with some of 
the tragic elements contained in Mel- 
ville. Mumford’s beautiful surging 
epitaph to a friend, collaborator and 
“voyager” is indeed a monument. 





It Mumford shows more critical al- 
legiance, Waldo Frank is the reverse 
of the same coin. He is the benevolent 
critic finding something wrong in Ro- 
senfeld’s philosophical system, disci- 
pline and musical criticism. Rosenfeld 
is the incomplete poem to Frank, and 
not Mumford’s man of lvrical wisdom 
According to Frank, Rosenfeld 
already, in his literary tastes, not a 
not a thinker, but a listener.” 


“was 
seer. 


He is a listener to much, particularly 
to William Schuman’s Second Sym- 
phony. And the composer's reward is: 
“To say, as have some, that because 
he was not a professionally-schooled 
musician his reactions were essentially 
dilettante is to ignore the fact that he 
was what many a professional is not 
# virtuoso listener.” Robert Penn War- 
ren tenderly reminds the reader that 
he began Night Rider as a novelette 
oiginally written for Rosenfeld’s Cara- 
van; and to Rosenfeld he pavs due def- 
erence for his beginnings as a writer 
of prose. Each contributor has some 
moral answer and most are gracious 
wnd full, except for some niggardly 
comments by Malcolm Cowley, who 
quarrels easily with the dead, if not 
so well with the living. But Kenneth 
Burke, Wallace Stevens and Joseph 
Warren Beach approach Rosenfeld on 
the levels of his singular virtues as a 
critic and a writer, and that despite 
his over-drawn style. Allen Tate 
frankly states that Rosenfeld was re- 
sponsible for the first publication of 
Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate Dead” 
after everybody turned it down. Tate 
remarks that he badgered Rosenfeld 
mto accepting his poems, which was 
no doubt often possible if one had style 
and the suggestion of something vague, 
or “dead.” But Tate pays decent hom- 
age to Rosenfeld when he says that 
“there was much in modern American 
poetry he did not like (mv own in- 
cluded)” . .. which is about the best 
comment one can make for decency 
and morals in literary bohemianism. 
But it is Tate recounting at his best 
when he mentions that Rosenfeld failed 
to show up for dinner. After dinner 
they were to play Mozart 
Paul had died. 


* ~ - 


together. 


REMEMBERED BY William Carlos 
Williams as “priest of the arts”, by 
Alfred Frankenstein as 
the Jeast journalistic of 
nusie critics”, by Carlos 
the outstanding brilliant example of 

critic — alive”, by Jean Starr Unter- 
meyer as a scrupulous translator, by 
Elliot Carter, Charles Ives and Aaron 
Copeland for his work on American 
composers — one still finds incomplete 
enalysis. 


‘the most and 
American 
Chavez as 


Yet almost as a summary to the 
book, it is Gerald Svkes who keenly 








The Unholy Family 


Reviewed by JAUME MIRAVITTLES 


MASQUERADE IN SPAIN. 
Mifflin, Co. $4.00. 


l 


today 


By Charles Foltz. Jr. 


Boston: Houghton, 


ASQUERADE IN SPAIN 1s a study of Spain under the regime of General 
M Franco. Asserting that “a lie is but the truth in masquerade,” the author 
proceeds to examine and refute the “masquerade” so widespread in Spain 
“A General named Francisco Franco had revolted,” runs this false version, 
“against a Comraunist Government called a Republic. 


Franco won. He set up a 


Fascist State which he ran with the help of a Fascist Party called the Falange. 


Right-thinking Spaniards, when the 
World We ended began to plot to get 
1id of Francisco Franco, just another 
dictator, to make room for a monarchy. 
It was a slow process, for it the people 
had their way, Spain would turn Com- 
munist and Russia would control the 
Straits of Gibraltar and North Atrica, 
thus turning the Mediterranean into a 
Red Sea and preparing the way for 
Communism in all the Spanish Amer- 
icas, including Nicaragua.” 

The author begins with a short re- 
sume of the history of Spain. He exa- 
mines briefly the period which fol- 
lowed the proclamation of the Republic 
in 1931, and goes on to study the mili- 
tery insurrection led by General 
Franco in July, 1936. He then analyzes 
the Falangist movement, setting forth 
its program and the influences exer- 
cised upon it by Germany and Italy, as 
well as by the influential classes in 
Spanish society. 

Mr. Foltz, discussing the ties that 
linked Franco’s rebellion with German 
Nazism and Itahan Facsism before the 
World War. points out how little Hitler 
and Mvssolini intervened in the prepa- 
ration of the movement, in contrast to 
tne decisive aid which they began to 
Jend a few hours after the outbreak of 
the insurrection, when it was in dan,er 
of being snuffed out by the Republic. 
The relations of the Franco regime with 
the Axis powers during the World War 
xre explored in great detail and pcne- 
tratiagly revealed in the light of official 
documents and other data. From his 
nerrative it can easily be seen that if 
Franco did not enter the war, it was not 
for any lack of interest in a Nazi vic- 
tory. The principal obstacles to his par- 
ticipation were the growing successes 
of the Allied armies and the decjsion 
of Hitler to throw his greatest strength 
into the battle on the eastern steppes. 


oe *” * 


MASQUERADE IN SPAIN examines 
minutely the structure of the Franquist 
regime and the role played in its poli- 
tical leadership, by what the author 
calls “The Family”> or the Spanish Oli- 
gaurchy: Church, Army, Monarchists 
and monied classes. Mr. Foltz sees 
Franco as nothing more than an instru- 
ment of “The Family”, who depending 
on the circumstances, plays the Army 
against Falange, Falange against the 
Monarchists, end the Church against 
both, for the exclusive purpose of 
mzintaining a power which oppresses 
the Spanish people, the chief victims 
in the tragedy. Mr. Foltz furnishes an 
impressive catalogue of the features of 
that oppression: absence of civil liber- 
ties, police repression, economic sub- 
jection, and the neglect of public edu- 
cation. The latter part of the book deals 
with the efforts of “The Family” to 





surveys Rosenfeld’s orbit and relation- 
ship to the arts: “One of the most 
gifted correspondents ever accredited 
to our cultural front, he has left be- 
hind an authentic record of our worst- 
reported battles, and his very errors, 
zs typical of his school, will interest 
the historian.” 
endorse most that is 
said of Rosenfeld as a voyager who 
found in his lyrical wisdom, both im- 
agination and sensibility. He attended 
as the listener in the world of the prac- 
And on his own “drunken 
oat he had the discernment to 
gualify as one of the most unusual 
critics of all the arts of our time. 
(Harry Hoskolenko, poet and critic. 
coniributer frequently to The 
Leeder.) 


One can but 


titioner 


New 





worm their way iato the good graces 
of Britain and the U. S. without sacri- 
ficing the fundamental characteristics 
of their oppressive regime. The re- 
action of the Spanish people to these 
maneuvers is also described. 

The author maintains that the anti- 
Franev Spanish people are essentially 
anti-Stalinist, perhaps of all peopies in 
Europe the most opposed to totali- 
tarianism of either the Right or the 
Left. But while affirming that “the 
dange: of Communism does not exist in 
Spain”, he points out the danger of its 
becoming a powerful force in the future 
us a result of the tolerance shown by 
the democratic powers toward the 

family regime” stating in these terms 
the deep and tar-reaching problem 
which is troubling so many demoviatic 
consciences: “Existing bitterness may 
one day turn to desparation. At present 
there is a real hatred of Communisin 
it Spain; tomorrow it may be weak- 
ened by the growing disgust with de- 
mocratic doctrine without democratic 
ection,” 

The author shares the conviction 
that the present regime is on the . erge 
of economic collapse, and among other 
measures for provoking its fall he as- 
serts that Spain must be kept out o1 the 
Marshall Plan, and that “trade with 
Spain need only be discouraged. not 
banned.” But he warns that the ques- 
tion in Spain is not simply how to re- 
place “Franco and his Government’, 
but how to oust the Spanish Oligarchy, 
und he strongly believes that the de- 
mocratic powers should support any 
regime that might be born of the po- 
pular will after freedom is re-estab- 
lished in Spain. 


* * * 


THE AUTHOR was covering the civil 
war from Salamanca (Franco’s early 
headquarters) when the Franco regime 
took shape in 1937. From 1941 to 1945 
he was Director of the Associated Press 
in Madrid, from which privileged posi- 
tion he was able to make a meticulous 
and thoroughly documented study sup- 
plemented by -incidents and details of 
great interest. He is objective in his 
observations, despite the strongly-felt 
conclusions at which he arrives. He is 
impartially critical of the leaders of the 
Republic established in 1931 for having 
upproved Article 26 of the Constitution, 
containing anti-clerical measures which 
gave “The Family” an excuse for their 
conspiracy. He also criticizes some of 
the attitudes of the Republican leaders 
in exile, and poynts out how little in- 
fluence they have among the demo- 
cratie forces insid2 Spain, with the ex- 
ception of Jose Antonio Prieto, leader 
of the right-wing Socialists. It is note- 
worthy that in such an exhaustive 
study as Mr. Foltz’, containing so niany 
details and references, there are very 
few inaccuracies to be found. Perl aps 
one of the most noticeable is the state- 
ment that there are 20,000 Jesuits in 
Spain, when in :eality the total mem- 
bership of the Society of Jesus through- 
out the world is only a little higher 
than that figure. 

Masquerade in Spain is one of the 
best appraisals of the political, social 
and economic situation in Spain yet to 
r. This reviewer believes it is re- 
quired reading for an understanding of 
the significance of the Franco regime, 
of the importance which 
development in the Peninsula 
may have on the international scene. 

(Jaume Miravitiles is a prominent 
Spanish journalist who is thoroughly 
conversant with the political history 
and problems of Spain.) 


appea 


as well as 


future 








Bible on Babel 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 





UCH has been said, these days of 
M of wor ritics may occasionally be 
L aspect of our language, 
take wh anothel 

The ngs issued last yeai 
two books in England, one volume here 


collection Mr. Brown continues hi 


engaging challenge to oblivion, with 


lively discussion of words, obsolescent 
if not obsolete, that he thinks should 
not die out of the language. 

Many ot the words roll rich upon 
the lips. Dayligone; mecamtodor; cras 


itude (especially when tnspissated); 
quarelet (in three syllables); chowse 
The meaning, or use, of many of the 
words will surprise you. A number of 
them are more familiar. Rigadoov 
sounds like a popular musical. Rudesby 
his the familiar appearance of a ta 

we know we have seen before, but 
just can't place. Phoney, marmalade, 
croon, coffin: many words in common 


use slip in; but their ticket is an oddity 





of earliel nificance: to the dine 
with Queen Elizabeth, for exampl 
a coffin was a pie-crust 
. * 
4 PATTERN OF SOUND could be 
fashioned by merely listing a cull of 


“de-uman and 


inkle, 


these marzipan we Ss: 


decibel: yonderly the antigro 


pelo marlish rebvarbative demerga- 
ture bosko, braxy, ecoysiast Che 
last of these you may recognize 45 
highbrow tor! rip-tease artiste; fiie 
others, | shall leave you the ple i 
of finding 

Ivor Brown, however, does not leave 
these words to their own weight »i 
sound He encompasses them with 
persuasive pleading for their revival 
He adorns them with quotations that 
range widely through English litera- 
ture. or the pithy speech of various 


sections of the British Isles. Among 


the dialects, he especially drawn to 
his own Scots, quoting from Jau 
Bridie definitions of such words as 
gawcie (handsome like a chrys- 
anthemum or ae dahlia); mensefit 
(thoughtful); couth.e (opposite of un- 
couth); perjink (tidy); douce (gentle); 
sumph (a stupid person) 

Certain grace ‘ style Ivor Brown 
has, in his own writing, that make fore 
pleasant reading. Occasionally, how- 
ever. these seem a trifle overlaid, too 
consciously elaborate, so that they de- 
tract from our appreciation. The con. 

ord of oun example, 1 OMe. 
time ought without regard to seme 
’ en fte te us that ho-vzo 
i enteenth ce English tute 

out) f piqué fiavor, Mr. Brown 
speaks of “a ho-g for the hobo 

Ihe use of hot borrowed from the 
United State les to the chief weak- 
ne n Mr. Bre handling of words 
hi omplete | understanding of 

American hu Naturally this 
cumbers him ot when he deals with 
liems drawn tf tn side rf he 
ecean: he hould have been better ad- 
Visea 

» , ‘ 

IN DISCUSSING ecoysiast. for ex- 

ample. Mr. Brown considers at some 


length a letter to H. L. Mencken from 
Georgia Sothern, asking Mencken to 
invent a word to replace “the unforiu- 
nate word strip-teasing.” “I feel sure,” 
says the inquiring votaress of the de- 
nuding act, “that if you could coin a 
new and more palatable word to de- 
scvibe this art [a formal and rhythm 
disrobing of the body in public], the 
objections to it would vanish and [ 
and my colleagues would have easic: 
I hope that the science of se- 
mantics can find time to help the ver - 
bally underprivileged members of my 
Thank you.” With a pon- 
derosity worthy of a government bu- 


v ° 
going 


profession. 


* 4 WORD IN YOUR EAR AND JUST 
ANOTHER-WORD. By Ivor Brown 
Introduction by J. Donald Adams. 

York: Dutton. 146+ 130 


New pp. 


$2.75 


12 


still to hope for and treat of its beauty 


propaganda and pretense, of the power 


found who turn from the semantic 


Ivor Brovn 


course; his interest in words seeks the picturesque and the viayfui. 
in t Give You My Word and 


Say the Word— 


have been followed by a second, similar 


sau, Mr. Brown examines what any- 
me here would recognize as tongue- 
in-cheek publicitv; and he conclud*s 


that ‘verballv-underprivileged’ for ‘un- 


fairly named’ “is a masterpiece of pre- 
We set 
Mr. Brown! 
Equally at analysis of a 
loftier fiight of 

Dorothy Parker’s sentence 
that it world 
f the Old Gentle- 
inan lasted till the middle of the night 
he had augmented.” 
An English writer, Ivor 


ten omsness uch terms in a 
twinkle, 
fault is his 
somewhat American 
prose in 
“The 


doctor had said 


surprise to hin 
a big surprise 
Brown assures 
used added instead of 


us. would have 


augmented there. (If he had said “a 
good writer” instead of “an English 
vriter,” we'd have had less ground 
for quarrel; here is an instance of pre- 
tentiousness.) The good verbalist goes 
learnedly on. discoursing of ‘commer- 
cialese’ and showman’s English—whol- 


lv overlooking that Dorothy Parker’s 
word does more than «add a term; it 
angments the surprise into a big sur- 


prise. Her word is precise, though 
pretentious; she did not mean merely 
added.” 

Less excusable are the vagaries of 
Ivor Brown when he is dealing with 
the King’s English instead of Uncle 
Sam's. He seems rather weak in his 
consideration of origins of words, as 
with phoney, and mort (Gypsy for 


woman: possibly from the Dutch; pos- 
sibly from French amourette, .sweet- 
heart). In one unfortunate lapse, Mr. 
Brown misreads his island’s greatest 


poet. He quotes from Shakespeare’s 
lachimo (in Cymbeline): 

“White and azure, laced 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.” 


There are evidently three colors here; 


the white and azure are laced with 
sky-blue. Mr .Brown has another 
thought: “Heaven’s own tinct. Azure 
is ever that.” Misled by the frequent 


identification of azure and the color of 
the he here sets it 
Shakespeare’s different intention. 


dawn skv upon 


The 





heavens of the Lord have many jy 


* * - 


WHETHER WITH POLITICS 


mind, or for sheer verbal 


felicity, j 


Brown is no practitioner of »uclionig 


Only crusty cum-twangs 
find pleasure in his oook 


will fail 
- Such fy 


cous frore-brained rapparees shoulg # 


lapidated, then drowned in the ney, : 
est zythepsary. Forbear to gruntle g 


mark yourself a gumph! 


For alj 


which, see Ivor Brown. i 
(Joseph T. Shipley is the autho; : 

Dictionary of Word Origins; his » 

book, “Trends in Literature,” wij | H 


published this Fall.) 





The Cure for “Leftism” 


(Continued from Page Six) 
Without this clarity the spell 


of “leftism” 


means 
continue to fascinate 
democrats to their doom, perpetuating 
the dreadful illusion, for instance, that 
Communism, which would close all 
doors to the free society, is more helpful 
to its attainment than the “bourgeois” 
liberalism which originally openedthem. 

A new banner is needed to represent 
the old goal of building the good and 
free society of the brotherhood of man. 
It is needed to rally all those who have 
around, misled and 
discouraged by the perversions and dis- 
appointments of the old Socialist and 
movements. It is difficult to 
give up the banner of Socialism, but 
those who remember and are still de- 
voted to the original goal and who have 
been seduced ‘into sacrificing the 
means to the end will sooner or later 
gather 
They 


will 


been wandering 


liberal 


not 


the courage to cut their losses. 
are in the act of realizing that 
of the main meanings 
x Socialism § is for today’s 


neither two 
suitable 


hbannet 


To most people Socialism means 
lective ownership of the means of pr 


duction. This is now bein 
as nothing but a mistake 
achieving the real goals. 


sophisticated who reject this meapj 


because thev see that it 


they meant to bring about, Socal 


& recognize 
nm means {of} 
To the mogt 







is not wh 


means the recognition that private af? 
terprise, just like any other social sf * 


stitution, must rest its justification » 


its benefits to society as 
this sense the vast 
population have long sin 
verted to Socialism. 

What 


criterion to all social actio 


now 


remains is to apply ti 


a whole, | 


majority of te 


e been cos 


ns and ins 


tutions, postulating the freedom of ty) 


individual as the primary 
the good society, striving 


all privileges (which are 


condition 
to eliminah) 
functional) 


unjustified discriminations) and judg - 


all else bv how it functions in the sf, 


cial interest. The name 


Democratic Functionalism 














Meniter, 


“Ne other book with 
liar gives so clear a 
Lenin's character and 


WILLIAM €. BULLITT. 


fan 


of Lenin."’ 


plo.aole man.. 





“a remarkable picture 
."—ELMER DAVIS 


“Immensely enlightening 
— Washington Posi 


—Satarday Review of Literatere 


picture « 


life’ — 
se “A fascinating biography... Fvem of the Comintern, and the relation- 
Nee S ON Gwe page “ship of working Communiem to So- 
f - st aii » Rus- o 
biograph poplar tit-cxtengeensnna ation? clalist movements throughour the 
su until leoin’s death in 1924, a “ a 
new appraisel ef its uxe of terre world, is especially valuable = 


RECOMENDED BY THE 


of a & 


JOSEPH STALIN told HAROLD STASSEN: 


“Lenin is our teacher and we Soviet 
people are Lenin's disciples” 


HERE {8 THE THRILLING STORY OF THE MAN, 





erna 
~ Russia and of social revolution 


i) fy) 
" e magnitude of the Communis Ar 1 same me, it is so full of count ef Lenin the man sania the 
. vistow irama, of edivle figures 
hvent makes it imperative for the . . ms intellectual and Lenin the revolu- 
f orla t ot acavais , of the Czrar's secret police plots Ob! 
" . t be P i ry i ' 1° n 
ee 7 na sicanger than any fi rm, thet it ‘onary. bjective presentation, 
sth Lemin’a life, character 999 vit ragcinate the gener corer *-—~ soundly documented Recommend- 
s, end David Shub’s biography prof HANS KOHN, New York Times ed.'’ — Montreal Gazette 
superbly serves that purpose = Beok Keview. 
ERNEST FISCO, Christian Seirace “a history of the Revoluiion com- 


“A& siriking portrait of a ma who 
was weimarily reaponsib’e foc toduy's 
> tude... 
which 1 am Russia THOMAS BK. SHERMAN, ; 
+ St. Louis Post-Dispatch. difficult 


40SEPH BARNES. §&. Y. 
‘Tribeas Book Review. 


Herald 


“SHOULD BE A BEST SELLER” — Book- Review New York Times. 


BOOK - OF - THE - MONTH - CLUB. 


“As biography 


posed with a sound 
Its asiute handling 
chapters on ihe 
terror, the organization and meihods 


WILLIAM S@SHIN, 
Month Club News. 











WHO FROM THE GRAVE; GUIDES ‘THE DESTINIFS t 
Stolin OF ONE-SIAXATH OF THE WORLD Lenie ! 
i 
a 
it! 
( 
A Biography by DAVID SHUB 
" 
HAS ALREADY WON UNANIMOUS ACCLAIM { 
i ° @ master-keys to the Russan ne 0 he verw few book« of “Excellent biography.” — WIIE- 
Fulgema... The book you must read scant years absoluiely Indispeneabie L1AM CHAMBERLIN Chicase 
f you want to know what Communism > the student of pors 7 Sanday Tribune. 
H » and of intern nal relations, 
i i 


this is a vivid ac- 


scholarly atti- 
of the 
Boishevik 


Book - of - the- 








DOUBLEDAY & CO. 


438 Pages. $5.00 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FOR MAIL ORDERS ADDRESS 





RAND BOOK STORE, 7 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Marlon Brando is back in “A Street Car Named Desire” 





Returns to Broadway 


ed 


after a three- 


week vacetion 


ANTiIC ATOM 


°F c A ving neivspapnert : 
on ato ( energy By Hallie 
Flanaga Dai assisied by 
Sylvia Gassel aud Day Tuttle 
Directed by Monroe B. Hack 
Produced 1 Robt. C. Schnitzer. 
Final production of the Invita- 
tion Series of The Experimental 
Theatre ponrsored by ANTA 
At Brander Mattheys Hall. Co- 
nbia versity. 

e tit E-me2 In case you 
do ne know means Energy | 
equals the lass multiplied by 
the square of the speed of light.’ 
And this. should vou wish further 

formation the formula for 
the ene eased by the split 
ng of the atom. And, finallv. as 
presented in the latest living 
I pape it ust that much 
wasted enercy. 
Instead of a conflict. the eve 
ning presents an illustrated Jec- 
Th lact that most of 
the mat has already been] 
frummed into the heads of any 


audience is the least of the play's 


Gisadvantages. The fact that it 
$ lender to Russia and tough | 
With the United States is a 
Minor relevancy Of chief con- 


ern is the fact that the tremend- 
Sus significance and overwhelm- 


ng threat of atomic power in the 


World today is vulgarly vitiated 
and minified into the cavortings 
O 4 semi-moronic sexv s¢ hoolgir|. 

Atom > little whorl at the 


fore of all bal ing. whose potential 
*nergy, recently released at Hiro- 
sma, Nagas: ki, and Bikini, holds 
pulverizing an- 

mankind Atom” 
sible as a long-legged 


nks at 


* t Ul 
Mhilation 
becomes \ 


to 
Southern 
behaves 


eferences 
cooing 
n general 
es€ a Couch candidate 
Part Na Broadway musical 
Ses her. Clio, the muse 
across stage and 
ly ing robe and in- 
= A nagead roller skates 
< es appropr 
am . terfly on a bowling ball 


.——_—__. 


| THEATER PARTIES 


Ail 


Rid. 
ee) 1a 


accent 


Se 


_ irene 
CK in loose-Alow 


iate 





trade unions and 
Organizations are 
quested whe 
ft 


tre- 
re- 
n planning thea- 
t parties to do so through 
ee Feinman, Manager 
the NEW LEADER THE.- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
— 7 8260. New 
heatrical Depart- 

ment. 7 East Sth St.. N.Y. C. 


the audience, | 
Oak | 


for a small | 


of his- | 


than 








. 1949 


Amid the weak suggestions of 
subway, and crowded. streets, 
amid ill-chosen movie shots, and 
other teeble efforts to snare the 
significance of atomic energy into 
communicable expression, memo- 








ries of earlier “living newspapers” 
loom like the shadow of giants 
over this puny product. In the 
final scene, there is a momentary 
lift toward ~~ ver. Underneath ! 
San Francisco, the U.S. “Counte: 


attack Center” is 
vigilance 
bomb 


keeping eternal 
We are told that atom 


missiles > constantly 


ai 
whirling in the stratosphere: the 
|press of a button, and they'll 
|swoop upon set goal. We see a 
| board with green lights for every 
| great city of the world: we watch 
as they change to red, marking 


metropolises wiped from the map. 
| This has a measure intensity, 
and a greater ironic intention; but 
the final puff that wipes out the 
Counter-attack Center wouldn't 
| hold a piece of punk to a sparkler 
on an old-time Fourth of Juiv. A 
much more startling effect was 
produced bv anv of the simulated 
floods or fires of Conev Island's 
late lamented Luna Park 
The speed of light 

| 186,000 miles a second. Square 
that, and the tiniest mass yields 
| energy to stagger the imagination 
-to create a wondrous era, or to 
| wipe out the most unimaginative 
race. But it takes more than 
knowledge that the power exists, 
to utilize it properly—or to create 
a good play. Taste, and talent. 
and technique, must blend in the 
mixture, or the energy will lie 
| dormant in a dud. That’s what 
the best of intentions have done 
with the recent “living news- 
| paper.” The issue was still-born. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 
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| PRICES 


NEW FILM MUSICAL DUE AT THE CAPITOL 


| ESTHER WILLIAMS AND 
PETER LAWFORD IN “ON 
AN ISLAND WITH YOU” 


MGN’s new Technicolor musi- | 
cal “On i Island With You”} 
which comes into the Capitol} 


Theatre on Thursday, July 29th, 
has everything in the way of big- 
time entertainment, from Esther 
Williams in underwater ballets 
romance personified by Peter 
Lawford. the dance team of Ri 
cardo Montalban and Cyd Cha- 
risse, belly-laughs from Jimmy 
Durante. to a flock of new songs 
to the Latin rhythms of Xaviei 
Cugat and his band. 

“On An Island With You” 
directed by Richard Thorpe 
produced by Joe Pasternak. The 
screen play was written by Do- 
rothy Kingsley, Dorothy Cooper, 
Charles Martin and Hans Wil- 
helm, based on an original story 
by Charles Martin and 
Wilhelm 
ABC's 
Music’ 


was 
and 


radio sensation 


The with the Mystery Me- 


lody will be the stage attraction. | 


“Stop The Music” will start with 
a jackpot of $5,000.00 in prizes. 


Valuable prizes will be awarded 
to ali contestants. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
FROGRAMS 


7h WEEK OF THIRTY-FIRST 
SEASON 1948 


‘Conce:ts begin at 8:30 p. m 


Monday and Tuesday, July 26 
end 27: 

(In case of rain either night, this 
program will be given on 


July 28.) 
Dimitri Mitropou'os 


Wednesday, 


Cenductor 


Le Tosca”—-complete—in concert 
form Puccini. with Eleanoi 
Sieber. soprano (Tosca); Loui 
Roney. tenor (Cavaradossi, sta- 
dium debut): John Brownlee 
baritone (Scarpia): George Ceha 
nowsky,. baritone (Angelotti, Sci- 
arrone, Jailer): Lester Englandei 
baritone (Spoletta - Sacristan); 
Jean Herman. contralto (Shep 


herd Boy) 
Wednesday July 28: 
(In case of rain this program witl 
be cancelled.) 
Conductor, Enrico Leide. Ove: 


ture te “Rierzi”, Wagner; Prelude 
wnd Love Death from “Tristan 
and Iselde.” Wagner; Siegfried 
Idyll, Wagner. Intermission. Fing- 
alss Cave Overture, Mendels 
sohn: Symphony No. 5, in 
E-Minor. “From the New World,” 


Dvorak 

Thursday, July 29: 

(In case of rain this program w 
be given on Friday, July 30.) 
Conductor, Enrico Leide. Solio 

Carroll Glenn, violinist: Eu- 

List, pianist. All-Tschat 
Program. Romeo and 

Juliet (Overture-Fantasia); Con- 

certe in D major, for violin and 

orcnestra 


A ’ ing ryt 
STADIUM CONCERTS 
LEWISOHN STADIUM 
Amsterdam Avenue, 136th to 138th St: 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Mon. & Tues., July 26 & 27 at 8:30 
PUCCINI'S OPERA “TOSCA” 
in Concert Form 


Thursday, July 28 at 8:30 
ENRICO LEIDE, Conductor 
Soloists: 

CARROLL GLEN and EUGENE LIST 


gene 
kovsky 





Satusier. daly 31 at 8:30 
Alice MARKOVA and Anton DOLIN 
with Ana Ricarda 





(ine! Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2.00 
Stadium Box Office. WA 6-0600 








ON STAGE: 


Vivian BLAINE 


Doors open 10:15 A. M. 
i 7th AVE. & SOth ST. 





CabCALLOWAY - Jackie MiLES 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S HITS!” 


“THE STREET WITH NO NAME" 


ROXY 


LEE MORTIMER, Mirror 


‘ON ICE: 
“Ice. CAPE” 


CAROL LYNNE - THE BRUISES 


20th 
CENTURY-FOX 


Hans | 


“Stop | 


®@ 








At the 


Violinist | Strand 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 











Lauren Bac-ill is featured in the 
Warner Bros. film “Key Largo”. 
TOWN HALL’S NEW 

CONCERT MANAGER 


Dorothy Dicihaut has accepted 





the post of Concert Manager for 
Town Hall according to an- 
nouncement made today by 
| George V. Denny, Jr. President. 
| She will take over the new posi- 
tion permanently around. the 
middle of Aug when she re- 
turns from vacation 
One of the best known figures 








in the metropolitan musical 
world, Miss Dickhaut is not new 
to Town Hall. She has, fortwentv- 
five vears. served as treasurer 
; : and has made her cage in the 
a - | box-office kind of musical fo- 
Carroll Glenn will play the Tchai-) 2°%-OUNCE @ Kin bien 
.|rum. For the past few months 
kovsky Concerto on an all-Tchai-| che has served 2s acting Concert 
kovsky program at the Lewisohn Manager, booking events for what 
Stadium, 138th Street and Ams-) has: proven to b pusiest cOn~ 
‘ert h: ihe enuntey. Bor 4 
terdam Avenue, on Thursday, °€'t hall in the country. For two 
j . years during the last war, wh: 
uly 29. Eugene Lisi will play the former manager was absent 
the popular B-flat minor Piano in the Navy. Miss Dickhaut was 
Concerto on the same program, acting manager. And she has, at 
"Ys . — all times, served as consuliant in 
which will be directed by Enrico : 
: management problems because of 
Leide. ‘her »xperience. 


unique 


EDWARD G. 


WRRRER BROS. 


_ BARRYMORE EXYLARGS TREVOR © 


@ is THOMAS GOMEZ JOHN RODNEY LON STON - ERT We 
IN PERSON--—~—— EXTRA ADDED ATTRACT! 


‘COUNT BASIE orchestra BILLIE HOLIDAY 


ORCHESTRA 
| Plus Also 
STUMP & STUMPY TWO ZEPHYR 
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oa? 


When They Let A , 
Fascinating, Romantic 
Obsession... Rule Their 
Leve-Lonely Hearts! 


— Learn A Lesson From 


“So Evil | 
My Love 
now 4ex¥ OLI 





Scent ficaly Aw Condihoned 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M. —B way & 49th St J 




















SHO WPIATE MOCKEFELLER 


of ime novo RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL "°SSre 


“UNBEATABLE ... A REAL DELIGHT!" 
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MiLt ARD MITCHELL 
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BING CROSBY * JOAN FONTAINE 


“The Emperor Waltz” 


Color oy TECHNICOLOR 

Boland Culver - Lucile Watson - 

Harold Vermilyea 

Produced by Charies Brackett Direct 

A Paramount Picture 

ON STAGE: AMERICAN RHAPSODY” —P:o 

nidoff. setting by Bruno Maine with the Rockettes, 

Corps de Ballet, Glee Club. Music Hsfl Symphony Or- 
cheésira under the direction of Alexaade: Smaliens 


with Richard Haydn 


ed by Billy Wilder 


duced by Leo- 
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From EDWARD J. HEFFRON 


in your May 15 issue that are very disturbing. It seemed to me that the gen- 


T HERE are several things in Norbert Muhlen’s “Soapbox & Soap Opera” article 


eral reader would draw the conclusion that the opponents of the Mayflower 
Wecision were prepared, if given the right to broadcast their own views, to afford 
a tair opportunity for other views to be heard; and that all the defenders of the 


Decision were opposed to such an arrangement. This is far from the truth 


those who urged retention of the 
Decision were perfectly willing to have 
broadcasters editorialize provided they 
gave differing points of view an equal 
shot at the microphone. This would 
not call for abrogation of the Decision 
but merely for clarification 

On the other hand, opponents of the 
Decision most of them broadcaste: 
be it noted, having a private interest 
at stake 
editorials 


- are not willing to settle for 
predicated on evenhanded 
treatment of all points of view. Thi 
was made altogether clear by one of 
their most prominent spokesmen, T. A 
M. Craven, a former member of FCC 
and now vice president of the Cowles 
Broadcasting Corporation. Testifving 
before the Commission on April 20, Mr 
declared that 
“have the right to be unfair 

One ought to be sure what thi 
means. Publishers have the legal right 
to be unfair, if you will, but it is a 


Craven broadcasters 


right merely recognized by, certainly 
not one created by, the law. Every 


right the broadcaster has, qua broad 


caster, derives from his povernment 
license and is therefore in a very real 
sense created by the law. If he is given 
the right to be unfair”, the law 
that is, the government that adopt 
and enforces the law becomes part 
to his unfairne 

Under our principle of freedom of 
press, the newspaper it 4 piven 


community may become as thoroughts 
anti-Labor, anti-Socialist, anti-Semitix 
anti-Negro as they want, down to the 
point of suppressing 
editor. If so, 


find it pretty 


letters-to-the- 
those aggrieved might 
difficult, economically 
to start up a competing paper. Difficult 
but not impossible. If the situation 
really got desperately bad in any such 
community, I feel sure the averieved 


group could raise enough dimes and 
dollars to start another paper 
This would not be true in the ca rf 


the broadcaster. In communities where 
there is only one station, or an AM and 
FM station under common ownership 
— and no more facilities locally 
ivailable in the radio spectrum the 
aggrieved group would have to take 
its medicine without recourse. Even 
though it raised enough money to start 
another station, it would neverthek 
be prevented from starting it by the 
lack of facilitie 

As ‘of January 1, 1948, the 


stations in 68 


radio 
percent of the U.S 
communities with licensed or author 
ized radio stations (both AM and FM) 
were controlled by a single individual 
or corporation in each community In 
17 percent of these one-station com- 
munities, the only daily 


interest in the only 


newspaper 
owns an radio 
station, 

Another disturbing thing is that M: 
Muhlen perpetuates the broadcaste: 
selfserving sophistry that the public 
hes an adequate remedy for all possible 
radio abuses in the right to “turn off 
our dials”. This is to limit the public's 
choices, in the face of poor pro 
gramming, to bad programs or novo 


programs. If programs were gratuitou 


sifts of the broadcaster, one ccull sot 
juarrel with these alternative But 
radio programs are not radio pro- 


grams at all unless they are broadcast 

and they cam-be broadcast only on 
the people’s property, the frequencie 

The people are therefore entitled to 
something better thana choice between 
bad programs and no programs; they 
are entitled to at least some minimum 


14 


Most of 
measure of acceptable programs. 
However, the most disturbing thing 
done by the Soapbox and Soap Opera 
article is that it fails to see the May- 
flower dispute in context. Broadcasters 
are now prevented from using their 
publicly-licensed facilities for sup- 
pression of adverse opinion, 100 percent 
commercialism, and other 
virtue of that clause in the law which 
authorize FCC to 


evils, by 


grant or renew 
licenses — or to withhold them on 
the basis of “public interest, con- 


venience, or necessity”. They have 
been chafing under this species of pub- 
lic regulation for several years, and 
are out to kill it. Their battle cry ic, 
A radio as free as the press.” Thei 
fight over the Mayflower Decision is 
but one skirmish in this battle 

They are opposed to every measure 
of public regulation except that which 
regulates all their prospective compe- 
titors out of business; i, e.., 
unde! 


the svstem 
which the government grants 
exclusive licenses to a few and says a 
very firm NO to all others. But if FCC 
looks at a new applicant’s program 
plans, and at a renewal applicant's 
program performance, to see if they 
offer any promise of serving the “public 
interest, necessity” 
they scream about the First Amend- 
ment. But the First Amendment pro- 
hibits the federal 


abridging the right of free speech not 


convenience, or 


government from 
of a few thousand favored citizens but 
of all citizens. So if the government 
cannot attach a reagpnable condition 
to a license to broadcast, when it grants 
it to Smith, on what ground consistent 
with the First Amendment may it deny 
a license to Jones to broadcast at all? 
If the First Amendment outlaws the 


Mayflower Decision and regulation ina 
the “public interest, convenience. or 
necessity”, how can one avoid the con- 
clusion that it outlaws the whole of 
the preferential licensing system’ 
that’s what’s really in- 
volved in the Mayflower hearings. 
Broadcasting magazine said as much in 
an editorial in its issue of May (7. 
Speaking of Justine Miller, President 
of the National Association of Brosa- 
casters it said: ‘Since the Atlantic City 
convention [of NAB] he has  oeen ou 
the firing line before Congress and the 
FCC, on the White Bill and the 
editorializing (Mayflower) proceeding. 
Both presentations boil down to the 
because there is but one 
Radio’s right to be free”. 
The broadcasting industry, g- "Ty 
honorable exceptions». 
would like first to kill the Mayflowe: 
Decision, next the public interest, coa- 
venience, or necessity clause, and thea 
that part of the Cummunications Act 
that federal licenses 
authorize the use of radio 
channels to private persons, “but nut 
the ownership thereof”. In Decemier. 
1946, the president of NAB gave aa 
address to an industry group in Flor.da 
“called for a redetimt:on 

rights of broadcasi 
is the report of his 
appeared in one of the 
trade papers: “Recalling 
that in the settling of the West the 
Government granted ownership rights 
to homesteaders, he suggested that some 
property rights should accrue to broad- 
casters who develop virgin spaces in 
the radio spectrum into valuable sour- 
ces of information and entertainment.” 
Within the past few months an editorial 
in the Chicago Tribune, beneficiary of 
one of the very few 50 killowatt clear 
channel licenses in the country, urged 
much the same thing. 

Now it must be obvious that the 
analogy to the’ homesteaders is very 


Anyhow, 


sume issue 


losue 


(there are 


which provides 


shall 


in which he 
of the 


licensees.” This 


property 


speech that 
authoritative 


superficial indeed. They took vir 
land, which was contributing noth 
to the national income, cleared 
cultivated it, and made it vro!uce sf 
annual addition to real wealth. wee 
they left it, i* they did, -hey Seft a 
better than they found it. Broadcaste 
tak virgin space in the radio spect: 
and do nothing to it all — thev -'my) 
use it. If they were to leave it, thy 
ieave it just as virgin as they found 


\ 


Tney might argue that they 
frequencies by building , 
audiences for them. But cud.en- 
aren’t built up for frequencies, t*eyj. 
built up for programs. Let a pox 
broadcaster move to another frequen 
and his audience will follow him. L+# 
a poor broadcaster succeed to the fre. 
quency of a good broadcaster and the 
listeners will desert the frequency in 
droves. The good broadcaster bus 
goou will for ‘ximself, for his staff, fo 
his programs, for his policies. Nu oe 
can build good will for a certain spee 
of vave transmission or for a piven 
lenght of radio wave. 


their 


The analogy is false on anoihe 
ground. This government felt it hai 
to give homesteads in order to attrac 
people to the western lands and get 
them developed. Nc one supposes tli 
the government must offer any su’ 
inducement to attract people ini 
broadcasting. Its biggest headache 
not in getting people into the rad 
business but in keeping them out 
for every grant there are usualy 
rejections. The government 
could sell its licenses co broadcast! 
given frequencies at fancy figures, 1 
there would be plenty oi takers. Asa 
matter of fact, it’s common knowlege 
that frequencies are occasionally s0!i 
‘ancy figures indeed, 
broadcaster io another. The people's 
frequencies, that is. The only difference 
is that in such cases the people are not 
the beneficiaries. 

New York City. 


several 


at very by one 





Reply by Norbert Muhlen 


meaning as thoroughly as Mr. 


Heffron unfortunately did. My article, from the 


] TRUST that no more than one reader of my article can have misunderstood its 


first to the last line, was a plea for a free and fair opinion broadcast over the 
air waves; it showed what should be done—in a very complicated and involved 


issue 


1—Whether one calls it “abrogation” or “clarification 


to defend our freedom to listen to a free and fairminded radio. 


of the Mayflower Decision 


ii the broadcasters are permitted to editorialize. while they are forced to present 


adequate air time for points of view 

ignored or attacked by their editorial 

is, as far as I can see, a play with 
words. As a mater of fact, soecialists 
(who do not like the Amer:can radio 
more than Mr. Heffron does) share m\ 
proposal as to the 
Mayflower issue. For instance Mi 
Llewellyn White, who 
American .radio for the Commiss 
Freedom of the Press, 
Mayflower Decision sharply; he con- 
cluded that it should be abolisned (or 
‘clarified?”), and that partisan vic ws 
of the station owners should oe pe 


point view and 
Studied the 
ono 


eritized the 


mitted on the air, on condition of equal 
time being provided for the presen- 
tation of other divergent views 

Mr. Heffron’s assertion that mosil 
the broadcasters themselves, 
a private interest at stake,” 
Decision, is erronneous. With the saine 


‘having 


fyugh’ the 


over-simplification, one could say that 
mostly the Communists and ti-ei: 
fellow-trevelers fought at the May- 
hearings, against the broad- 
casters’ right to editorialize. While ‘ne 
National Association of Broadcasters 
campaigned indeed against the May- 
flower Decision, while the Sovie 
organizations campaigned for it. ii is 


flower 


tront 





equally true that the opinion of the 
detached, expert educators, 
civil servants, jurists, labor leaders on 
the issue was split. 


liberal, 


2—-The freedom of the audience nat 
to listen to programs or opinions which 
it rejects is not. as Mr. Heffron sub- 
mits, a selfserving sophistry but ihe 
deepest expression of democracy in 
this field. To turn off the dial is not 
“the alternative” of the audience, but 
its last resort of protest, --? when 
used. a hard punishment for the broad- 
caster who would by it not only lose 
his listeners. but his income too. The 
alternative to the present system of 
competitive. privately-manged  pro- 
state censorship and 
government-run radio; the alfernat.ve 
to the commentators (the opinions of 
whom we may not like, in which case 
dial) is the 


gramming is 


we can turn off our 


commissar of radio. 


3—Mr. Heffron believes that I “failed 
to see the Mavflower issue in context.” 
For him, this context is an ;: ‘ul 
scheme of the broadcasters to pull 
themselves free of all public controls. 
The broadcasters themselves are usicrg 


similar arguments: for them, the May- 
flower Decision seems only a fist sit) 
in a conspiracy to yield their freedo! 
of management out of their hands. I 
seems to me that Mr. Heffron as wé 
as the broadcasters are over!y suS?- 
cious; on the other hand, I think tis 
the public is the winner in this figit 
between both parties. By one » rtv's 
protected from tl? 
danger of censorship; by the ville, 
danger of misuse o° th? 
broadcaster’: power. The law of te 
land, and the special Communicatio™ 
laws, seem sufficient safeguards age 
both dangers if they should arise. ! 
do not think that the end of the May- 
flower Decision, as I explained in ™Y & 
article. would create such a crisis 


alertness, it is 


from the 


4—Mr. Heffron’s idea that tt 
Government “could sell its broadcas 
at fancy figures” rather 
thar lend them is interesting, though " 
seems most doubtful whether it could 
be applied on legal and other ground 
However, this idea has nothing to ? 
with the subject under discussion ~ 
the broadcaster's editorials, and 
and controls against oneside 
presentation of opinions; I hope th 
with the Mayflower Decision bei" & 
abolished, Mr. Heffron will be grantee 
the right to advocate his idea over the 
airwaves; I shall defend this right ot 
his, as much as the right of his opp” 
nents to editorialize against his idea. 


New York City. 
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(Continued from Page Four) 
Jord? That no one believes. How- 
ever, Tito was struggling with an 
economic situation which became 
increasingly impossible. The writer 

recently met some Yugoslav refu- 
gees in Rome. They were govern- 
ment officials and army officers who 
had fled from the Communist para- 
dise of Tito. The description they 
gave of the economic and of the 
food situation was unbelievable. A 
nation which had a very low cost 
of living and where food was abund- 
ant is now on the verge of starva- 
tion. For seemingly mysterious 
reasons, milk, butter, meat, poultry, 
and eggs have disappeared. and 
even bread is hard to find 

* - ~ 

THE COMMUNIST MACHINE, 
the frightening bureaucratization, 
the expropriation of the holdings of 
the small peasant landowners ex- 
plain part of the mystery. But there 
is more to it. The nation’s interna- 
tional economic relations have been 
paralyzed. Yugoslavia neither buys 
nor sells abroad. Her commercial 
machinery has been completely 
wrecked. The cause has been the 
obedience to Russia which dictated 
even commercial policies with for- 
eign countries. Yugoslavia could 
expect nothing from the Soviet- 
dominated world. The Balkans pro- 
duce the same producis as Yugo- 
slavia. Her interest lies with the 
West. Italy, her- major neighbor, 
could be her best customer. Italy 
could absorb her lumber, her min- 
ing products, and her agricultural 
products sending, in return, ma- 
chinery and industrial products 

Tito realized all this. Recently 


Tito-Stalin Rift 


economic treaties with the Italian 
Republic were being negotiated with 
good prospects of success. This did 
not please Russia. Tito had to be 
stopped. Stalin’s agents operating 
in Belgrade did everything to con- 
vince Tito to remain faithful to the 
Communist solidarity of the Eastern 
bloc. But Tito saw the chasm open- 
ing under his feet. He saw Yugo- 
slavia dying of asphyxiation and 
debility. The catastrophe would 
have swallowed his regime and him 
along with it. He was therefore 
forced to say no to the Kremlin’s 
orders. Then came the major ex- 
communication. 

The Italian Communists who have 
been the most eloquent admirers 

- of Tito and his regime have found 
themselves embarrassed. But the 
mentality of Communists is the same 
the world over. After a little initial 
confusion they are immediately 
ready to swear that what they called 
white yesterday is today very black 
indeed. The non-Communists who 
are much more numerous, however, 
are laughing heartily. An idol has 
fallen. The turn of the others is 
awaited. Some are even expecting 
to see Togliatti fall from Russian 
grace. 

All are now wondering how it 
will end. Will Tito hold out? Will 
he bow to the will of the Kremlin? 
Will he unfurl the banner of open 
rebellion? Or will he be overthrown 
by his own apparatus and be re- 
placed by another Tito more sub- 
servient to the orders of Moscow? 
These are not idle questions. The 
answers, which events will give. will 
weigh on the destiny of Europe and 
of the world. 





F Teal democracy 


The CIO Role in the WFTU 


(Continued from Page Five) 
vehicle of reactionary iselationism. As 
I see it, Mr. Woll and the Communists 
are engaging in much the same type of 


tonservative reaction. The Communists 
have failed. Mr. Woll will fail. The 
difference between them is that a 


Communist recognizes a failure. 


There have been difficulties within 


. the World Federation of ‘Trade Unions. 


There will be more difficulties. A 
struggle is going on, and the arena is 
no place for cream puffs. At issue is 
the question of whether or not the 
labor movements of the world will be 
taken over by reactionary totalitari- 
anism. The CIO has elected to enter 
the arena and engage in the struggle; 
Mr. Woll prefers te loll mm his ivory 
tower, 

The CIO has outstanding ,commit- 
ments with the British TUC, the Scan- 
dinavian unions, the unions of the Low 
Countries, the free union forces in the 
French CGT, the free union forces in 
the Italian CGIL, and a great many 
other free labor movements, all of 
Which are affiliated with the WFTU. 
These folks have their coats off, and 
we have our coats off too. Sure, we'll 
set our faces and hands dirty. We are 
hot prepared to write eff as lost to 

, Czechoslovakia, East- 
ern at Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
aid the people of the other nations 
that have fallen within the Commun!st 
orbit. Mr. Woll apparently is prepared 


‘0 write them off and allow the free 
‘abor forces of othe: European 
Countries to be written off alony with 
them. 
There are Communists in the WFTU; 
wate are Communists in the CIO; 
‘ste are Communists in the AFL 
“imilariy, there are Communists in the 
~aited Nations. If Mr. Woll is right. a 
- of us all put together are 
| the late Bob Watt, an in- 
t on internuucnal matters 





fi was the AFL consultant to the 
~Tonen mr! ° - . 

s #Nal UNO conferenee in San Fran- 
9, \r-- a'so wrong. 


eres i . 
"an 


Tie bee hy 


NOT EXPECT Mr. Woll to 
revise sagt thinking. He will go on 
opposing measures like the Reciprocal 
Trades Agreements. He will go on 
opposing liberalization of immigration 


laws. He will likewise continue to 
oppose appointment as foreign labor 
attaches of American labor union 


experts who happen to have been born 
abroad. The CIO will oppose none of 
these even though Mr. Woll himself 
might be suggested as a missionary to 
spread the benefits and light of Ameri- 
can democracy abroad. He might learn 
something in Europe these days 

On our part, we of the CIO will 
continue to run interference for the 
free trade unionists of Europe in the 
light of their own experience, against 
the Communists and all other forms of 
reaction, Our past and continuing con- 
tributions to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people lead us to believe that our 
presence and participation inside and 
outside the WFTU alongside the free 
labor unions of Europe wil! inspire 
confidence. 
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American Defense Needs 


From HANS KOHN 


To the Editor: 


in the recent New Leader editorial on the subject. 


Everybody will understand 


I WELCOME your suggestion regarding amendments to the draft act, contained 


that strong preparedness on the part of the United States is necessary in the 


present situation. Such a preparedness twenty years 


ago might have averted World 


War II. It may now avert World War III, but only if it is a policy wisely conceived. 


Unfortunately the last draft act was 
not such a policy. With us, we easily 
go to extremes. There were some lib- 
military 
On the 


the army demanded as 


erals wrongly decrying all 
service and all prepardeness. 
other hand, 
much as possible. The Congress, large- 
ly through the fault of the Rules.Com- 
mittee of the House, had no time to 
debate the very serious question 
thoroughly. It had to be accepted in 
haste and tumult, with Senators Tay- 
lor and Langer turning the discussion 
into an undignified circus and so mak- 
ing it impossible to carry wise a: | 
legitimate amendments. 

The draft as conceived is a stop-gap 
measure, an emergency measure for a 
non-existing emergency. ‘The world 
situation will be ‘+e same in two years 
and in ten years. What we have to 
plan is a long-rang policy of providing 
the necessary reserves for our armed 
That can be achieved only by 
universal military training of all young 
men between the ages of 18 and 2]. 


forces. 


This military training should in no 
way exceed one year. During the war 
young men were sent into battle after 
13. weeks 


reason whatsoever 


of training. There is no 
why they should 
Most 
European armies are satisfied with 12- 
In the United States with 


its higher educational 


need more than twelve months. 


18 months. 
level and its 
much higher technical skill well de- 


veloped in our youth, 12 months are 





400,000 of our young men to special 
disadvantage by singling them out for 
military service of 21 months or almost 
two years. Such a period is much too 
long. The first amendment to the draft 
act should be a reduction of military 
service from 21 months which for ail 
practical purposes is equivalent to two 
years, to 12 months. This amendment 
should be passed early at the beginning 
of next year simultaneously with the 
adoption of universal military training. 


Students may be reasonably taken 
away from their studies for one yéar, 
and this year, if wisely administered, 
might be of advantage to them. To 
take them out for two years, may 
destroy for many their scholastic 
career. Should the above amendment 
reducing the duration of service 
not be accepted, then the amendment 
proposed by you, of a new draftee edu- 
cational Bill of Rights, seems to me 
imperative. The new draftees are, as 
you rightly say, clearly entitled to 
such treatment. These young men, 
between 19 and 22 who are now in 
college, are put by the draft at a 
clear disadvantage compared with the 
older generation who have received 
educational privileges, and with the 
younger generation who will have to 
serve only one year. 

The question of the draft, as so 
many others, should be lifted from the 
unfruitful discussion between oppon- 
ents and adherents of the draft as such 
What is needed is a wise draft measure 
which gives the army as much as it 
really needs, and not more, and which 
protects the interests of the youth as 
far as that is compatible with the sur- 





vival of free men in a dangerous 
entirely sufficient. world. 
The present draft puts 300,000- Northampton, Mass. 
D Struggle Over Germany.” . Eli Ro- 
senblatt has been elected Treasurer of 
NATIONAL Local New York. ...S. D. F. Youth 


Eastern Regional Convention: al] 
locals invited are urged to elect dele- 
gate and send in credentials to the S. 
D. F., Room 200, 7 E. 15th St., New 
York. A number of resolutions on im- 
portant questions to be submitted to 
the Convention are now ready. They 
will be mailed to all locals and to any 
S. D. F. member desiring same. . . . 
August Claessens will be one of the 
instructors at the New Jersey State 
C. I. O. Summer School at Johnsburg, 
N. J., Sept. 7 to 12. 


NEWYORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom'’” Forum on 
WEVD every Tuesday evening, 10 to 
10:30 p. m. Topic for July 27, “Is World 
Federation Possible?” Speakers Chris- 
topher Emmet, Curtis Farrar, Algernon 
Lee. Program for August 3, “The 


Meets Tuesday, July 27, 8 p. m., Rand 
School. . . . City Central Committee 
meets Wednesday, August 4, 8:30 p. m. 

Organizers and Financial Secre- 
taries of branches are urged to push 
sales of stamps for tha Debs banquet. 
A capacity crowd for this outstanding 
event of the year must be secured. Sur- 
prises are in store for you. ... To Our 
Branches and Sympathetic Organize- 
tions: The Debs Banquet will be held 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel — with an 
elaborate program’ — on Sunday, Ne- 
vember 14, 6 p. m.... Theatre Party 
—at. Yiddish Art Theatre—on Thurs- 
day evening, January 26, 1949. A new 
play with Maurice Schwartz heading 
the cast. . . Farewell Party for Fried- 
rich Stampfer, who is going to Frank- 
furt, Germany. Friday, July 30, 8:30 
p. m., Rand School. 
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the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Open Letter to Norman Thomas 


DEAR NORMAN THOMAS: 
HAVE followed with keen interest a sugges- 
tion which you have placed in the fore- 
ground in your speaking and writing on in- 
ternational questions. This is that America 
should take the lead in advocating, in. your 
own words, “universal disarmament under 
effective international controls.” 

It is with deep regret that I feel obliged to 
disagree with you on this point. | certainly 
share your conviction that war is a noisome 
jungle, full of the seed of totaliarianism 

And I am sure all rational and humane people 
throughout the western world share your hope 
that the unavoidable competition in ideas be- 
tween totalitarianism and freedom can be kept 
within peaceful channels. Certainly the free 
peoples have no need to go to war in order to 
prove that their systems, however imperfect, 
have infinitely more to offer in terms both of 
human security and dignity and material well- 
being than Communism and near-Communism 
as practiced in the Soviet Union and its Satellite 
States 

What, then, are the objections to your pro- 
posal? In my case these are rooted in profound 
scepticism as to the goodwill and good faith 
of the Soviet rulers, combined with equally 
stron doubt as to whether, given this premise 
any really “effective” international controls can 
be devised and enforced. You are certainly as 
familiar as I am with the long, dreary, con- 
sistent Soviet record of bad faith, with the in- 
terminable list of Soviet broken treaties, pro- 
mises and international obligations. | am sure 
I don’t have to argue that point with you 

\ Soviet pledge, therefore, to refrain fron 
atomic armament, to abide by any kind of in- 
ternational armament convention would be, In 
itself, completel¥Y worthless. The Soviet attitude 
during the long session of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission is well-known and reveal- 
ing. It was an attitude of suspicious hostility 
toward any scheme of international inspectior 

But let us suppose that this attitude would 
suddenly change, that the Soviet Government 
M ould anounce its readiness Lo accept an inter- 
national arms limitation convention, backed by 
rights of international inspection. | am afraid 
such an arrangement mi *ht prove, in practice 
to be one of the most dangerous traps into 
which the United States ever walked 

There could be little doubt that the United 
States and other free nations would keep thei 
arms limitation obligations. The international 
commission of inspection that would function 
in this country would be backed by the force 
of a free press and public opinion. Large-scale 
evasion would be almost impossible, because of 
the publicity given to military expenditures 
because of the accessibility of American plants 
to quick visits of inspection, because voices 
could be quickly raised to denounce violations 
of our pledged word 

But what would be the situation in the vast 
Soviet empire? Both political and geographical! 
conditions would be extremely favorable t 
camouflage, to sabotage of the work of an in- 
ternational commission. Such a commission 
would not get the slightest aid from any Soviet 
citizen who valued his life. Soviet budgets can 


juggle figures as between military and indus- 


trial appropriations to such a degree that they 
would afford little guidance 

Moreover, and this is a very important con- 
sideration, vast areas of northern Russia, Sibe- 
ria and Asiatic Russia, to say nothing of Outer 
Mongolia, are extremely difficult to access. It 
would, I feel, be almost impossible: for any 
conceivable system of international inspection 
to afford a guaranty that research institutes 
and plants specializing in the manufacture of 
the most deadly weapons known to modern 
science could not be successfully tucked away 
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in some of the out-of-the-way corner of the 
Soviet Union. And I think experience shows 
that an arms limitation agreement can always 
be evaded, even with less favorable circum-° 
stances than the Soviet rulers enjoy 
I hope some time you will amplify your stand 
and show how, in your opinion, an international 
control system could cope with the difficulties 
I have indicated. For a long time it has been 
my personal nightmare that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would accept the Baruch Plan, and 
then sabotage it after all our atomic installa- 
tions had been dismantled. Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


A Good Magazine Gone Wrong 
For many vears The China Weekly Review, 





under the courageous and _ public-spiri 
editorship of John B. Powell, was a distig 
American asset in Shanghai. It was a valuak 
source of information and stood up firr 
against Japanese and Soviet designs agaiy 
China’s independence and integrity. : 
Now Powell is dead, a victim of his suffeg 
ings in Japanese imprisonment, and The Chig 
Weekly Review has been transformed from 
unofficial, andtall the more effective Voice 4 
America into a shrill voice against Amerieg 
Among the contributors in a single issue we 
Hugh Deane, Daily Worker correspondent 
the Far East, A. Vysoko-Ostrovsky, Tass cop 
respondent, Anna Louise Strong, veteran ws 
horse of Communist propaganda and Philig 
Jaffe, who figured in the trial of six persoy 
charged with abstraction of confidential dog 
ments from the State Department and editg 
the Communist-slanted Amerasia. One can img 
agine the effect of this organ at a time wheg 
the Chinese Communists are making a speciaf 
drive to stir up anti-American feeling ame 
students. One wishes an American with a sens 
of adventure and a knowledge of China wo 
start a publieation to more worthily represe 
this country. Incidentally The China. Wee 
Review is published without let or hindrang 
from the “fascist” regime of Chiang Kai-Shek 
Imagine a critical foreign-edited magazine 
pearing under a teal totalitarian regime, s§ 
in Moscow. Belgrade. Sofia or Warsaw! 







































Editorials— 


Challenge to the G.O.P. 


HE Republican platform—like that of the 

Democrats—promises many fine things. In 

the happy era beyond the pivotal Novem- 
ber date we are to have, if we vote right, con- 
trol of inflation, new housing, civil rights for 
all. President Truman said to the Republican 
leaders: July is as good a month as January; 
it is now that citizens are suffering from in- 
flation, lack of housing, paucity of civil rights; 
since you are eager to relieve their distress, I 
will give you the opportunity to start at once. 

Republican leaders have been strangely un- 
appreciative of the advantage thus offered to 
them. No sooner was the call for the new ses- 
sion issued than there came from them raucous 
cries about “political trickery.” Herbert Brown- 
ell, Candidate Dewey's campaign manager, 
issued a statement to the effect that obviously 
the Republican program cannot be translated 
into law in a “rump” session. It must wait un- 
til there is a Republican President in the White 
House and the people have been given time to 
forget the wording of the rainbow planks con- 
trived at Philadelphia 

From all over the country, however. come ex- 
pressions of satisfaction at the prospect of the 
opportunities which will be offered by a cam- 
paign session of Congress. In the 1946 election 
there were 60 Congressional districts carried 
by Republicans and 28 carried by Democrats, by 
majorities of 5 percent or less. A slight swing 
would alter the party representation in Wash- 
ington. The session which starts on July 26 will 
give voters a chance to watch their man in ac- 
tion while minds are being made up. There will 
be little time to forget who voted against hous- 
ing, brakes on inflation, aid to education, exten- 
sion of civil rights. 

It may be that enough votes will be changed 
to effect the make-up of Congress. And Candi- 
date Thomas E. Dewey cannot remain forever 
cut off from the inconveniences of national de- 
cision. He must, in the midst of the campaign, 
declare himself on some national issues. 

The outcome of the balloting on the presi- 
dency may not be the generally accepted fore- 
gone conclusion of the political forecasters. 


French Fractionalism 


HE fall of the French cabinet sends shud- 

ders of sympathy and fear throughout the 

democratic countries of the world. At the 
moment when Foreign Minister Bidault is at- 
tending a defense conference at the Hague and 
when in Berlin the struggle is approaching a 
crisis, the French Socialists withdraw from the 
Government on an issue which has no more than 
token significance. Their recalcitrance merely 
symbolizes their differences with the other Gov- 









ernment parties on the size of the appropriati 
for defense. In the Assembly this Socialist 
tion was supported by the Communists. 

This parliamentary agreement of Socialisij 
and Communists immediately suggests 
united front which heralded French weakn 
before the breaking out of the war. Subsequeél 
developments show that there is no probabil 
of an alliance so dangerous. The Socialists 1 
have been consulted by the President have 
stomach for another united front. But the bri 
ing on of this cabinet crisis shows that 4 
Socialists are still afflicted with attitudg 
carried over from a former period when 
situation was quite different. ‘ 

The significant alignment now is not betweéa 
bourgeois parties on one side and proletari 
parties on the other. It is between men wil 
believe in freedom and men who do not. Col 
nected with this ideological lag is the Fre 
Socialist Party’s devotion to pacifism and di 
armament. The exigencies of the time mall 
pacifism and disarmament a form of treason 
democracy. From this distance it looks as if 
French Socialists are still sufficiently subject 
ancient slogans so that they are willing 
weaken their Government and their count 
in the face of dire external threats. 

The weakening of the ties between Popul 
Republicans and Socialists may have seri 
results in the approaching elections. Pa 
of the Third Force opens the way for 
Communists and the supporters of Gené 
de Gaulle. From this distance, it looks lik 
serious blunder. 
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